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Rent Policy in Western Europe 
by 


H. UMRATH 


Economic Adviser to the Netherlands General Building Trades 

Union, Secretary of the Standing Housing Committee of the European 

Regional Organisation of the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions 


The cost of housing 1s an important factor in the determination 
of workers’ living standards and has been a matter of concern in many 
countries, particularly since the Second World War. A resolution 
adopted by the Third Session of the Building, Civil Engineering and 
Public Works Committee of the International Labour Organtsation 
in 1951 pointed out that housing resources were still very far from 
meeting present needs and included among the points that should 
receive particular attention in national housing programmes the 
reduction of building costs by increased productivity in the building 
industry and a rent policy according to the economic position of each 
country. The Committee also expressed its interest in the financing 
of housing construction with a view to ensuring an adequate supply 
of houses. Housing problems have also been discussed at the regional 
conferences of the Organisation, and the subject of workers’ housing 
problems in Asian countries has been placed on the agenda of the 
forthcoming Asian Regional Conference (Tokyo, September 1953). 

The following article on rent policy in Western Europe points out 
that good housing ts the one necessity in common consumption that 
remains obstinately beyond the reach of most workers, and this problem 
ts complicated by the policy adopted by many European countries of 
keeping the rents of pre-war houses at or near pre-war levels. Conse- 
quently some workers are in a much more advantageous position than 
others tn respect of rent payment, and some landlords find tt difficult or 
impossible to repair and maintain their property. Moreover, present 
wage levels are in most countries based on the pre-war level of rents. 

The views expressed here on the solution of this problem are those 
of a trade union economist who has specialised in the field of housing. 


_ 1 See “ Workers’ Housing Programmes in Asian Countries”, in Interna- 
tional Labour Review, Vol. LXIII, No. 4, Apr. 1951, and “ Housing Problems 
and Policies iri Latin America”, idem, Vol. LXV, No. 3, Mar. 1952. 
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THE SHORT-TERM PROBLEM: THE GAP BETWEEN THE RENT 
FOR OLD AND NEW HOvwseEsS 


SEVERAL international organisations, especially the Interna- 

tional Labour Organisation and the Subcommittee on Housing 
of the Industry and Materials Committee of the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe, are studying the problem of the difference 
between rents for old and new houses and how repairs and upkeep 
of the existing housing stock can be guaranteed. 

The free trade unions are also strongly interested in this 
aspect of the housing problem. Thus the European Regional 
Conference of the I.C.F.T.U. in October 1952 requested the Standing 
Housing Committee of the European Regional Organisation of the 
I.C.F.T.U. to make a thorough study of this subject. The following 
is a personal contribution of the author to this discussion. 

The extent of inflation, and consequently the rise both in the 
cost of living and in the cost of repair and upkeep, vary greatly 
in the different countries of Western Europe. Therefore it is prac- 
tically impossible to suggest a single rent policy in detail which 
could be applied over the whole area. In some countries, for 
instance, the difference between the rents for old and new dwellings 
is not so great as to cause any serious social tensions, while the 
costs of repairs and upkeep are probably covered by the slight 
increase in the rent for pre-war houses that has already taken place 
in almost all the countries concerned. This is, for example, largely 
the case in Switzerland, where costs for repairs and upkeep have 
increased much less than in most other European countries, and 
pre-war rents have been increased by 10 per cent. 

Belgium, on the other hand, presents a special case. There the 
increase in rent for pre-war houses is probably already too high in 
comparison with the cost of the greater part of the old housing 
stock. 


Rents and the Cost-of-Living Index 


With regard to those countries in which there is a striking 
difference between the rents of old and new dwellings it must be 
pointed out that the difference in the level of housing enjoyed by 
the respective tenants is also very great. One must also take into 
consideration here the fact that the official cost-of-living index 
plays an important role in all wage negotiations. In most countries 
the item “rent ” is calculated on the basis of rents for pre-war 
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dwellings. Even where a weighted index is used the rents for 
pre-war dwellings are so much in the majority that the item 
“rent ” is at a very low level. 

In the Netherlands, for instance, the weight of the item “ rent ” 
is 9.2 per cent. of the total cost-of-living index. On the other hand, 
subsidised rents for new low-income dwellings in Amsterdam 
amount to 20 per cent. of the average wage. It is clear that this 
difference of more than 10 per cent. diminishes the buying power 
of that part of the income which is left after the rent has been 
deducted. This is true for the workers and other low-income 
groups in all countries in which there is a great difference between 
the rents for old and new houses. In the Federal Republic of Germany 
this kind of tension is especially strong because large groups of 
pensioners and other needy people, such as refugees, have very 
small incomes. 

It is obvious that this presents the unions with a very serious 
problem, which will become more and more acute if a solution is 
not found. This is as true for countries in which social housing 
plays an important role as for those in which private unsubsidised 
building is predominant. 

In the former case a great many young families move into new 
dwellings every year, and so there is a steady increase in the 
number of those who must pay a higher rent than that used in the 
index upon which wages are based. In Great Britain and the 
Netherlands, for example, this is already true of more than 10 per 
cent. of all dwellings. In the Netherlands, if owner-occupiers 
are not taken into account, the percentage of tenants occupying 
new dwellings is about 15 per cent. of the total living in rented dwel- 
lings. 

In many instances these tenants of more expensive post-war 
houses of relatively small dimensions are families with two or more 
young children, whereas quite a number of elderly couples live 
alone in larger pre-war houses with low rents. There is no induce- 
ment for the latter to make room for a larger family by moving to 
a smaller post-war apartment, because they would have to pay a 
higher rent for the smaller place. 

Where there is little activity in the social housing field, new 
families and other prospective tenants are forced to rent more 
expensive private dwellings or must become subtenants, in which 
case the prices are also influenced by the costs of so-called “ free ” 
houses. 


1 See, for a discussion of this problem of “ haves and have-nots”, Leo 
GREBLER: “Implications of Rent Control: Experience in the United 
States ”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LXV, No. 4, Apr. 1952. 
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Wage Increases Must Precede Rent Increases 


Through the ever increasing difference between pre-war and 
post-war rents an income problem has arisen in many European 
countries which has taken on such proportions that it can no 
longer be overlooked. An adaptation of the rents of pre-war 
dwellings to those of new houses would extend this income problem 
to all low-income groups. Therefore no union can consent to a 
possible increase in rents for pre-war dwellings unless an equivalent 
increase in low and moderate incomes is carried out or at least 
guaranteed in advance. 

It must be emphasised that the trade union movement in 
general is fully aware that in some countries the cost of the 
necessary repairs and upkeep often cannot be covered by the 
present rents after deduction of taxes, interest, and overhead 
expenses. 

This is an unavoidable consequence of a wage policy which 
does not permit an adequate increase of rents. Thus the labour 
costs of the economy as a whole can stay on a lower level than 
would be possible if the rents of pre-war houses were high enough 
to cover the costs for needed repairs and upkeep. Economically 
this means that other sectors receive an indirect subsidy which 
is paid out of capital, i.e., by allowing that part of the national 
capital that is invested in housing to deteriorate. 

As this situation has already lasted ten years or longer, a 
change will be very welcome in the interests not only of the land- 
lords—sometimes co-operative non-profit societies—but also of 
the economy of the various countries as a whole. 

This does not change the fact, however, that wages are based 
on these insufficient rents. Therefore the unions cannot accept 
a rent increase without a preceding increase in wages, especially 
in view of experience in France and Western Germany, where 
wages were not brought into line with previous rent increases, or 
were so increased only after a long lapse of time. 


What Uses Should be Made of a Possible Rent Increase ? 


If the wage level is adapted to post-war rents—by degrees— 
then it should be possible to raise the rents of pre-war dwellings 
—also by degrees—for certain categories of houses to the extent 
economically necessary to prevent a further deterioration of the 
existing housing stock. This means that rents for pre-war houses 
should be adapted to actual running costs, including not only 
repairs and upkeep but also taxes and rates, interest and cost 
of insurance. 
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In accordance with the extent to which the rent may be raised 
within the framework of existing social conditions, the increased 
proceeds ought to be used for the following purposes : 


(A) Increased operating or exploitation costs, including taxes, 
interest, insurance, etc. 
These items speak for themselves. 


(B) Increased costs for repair and maintenance ; legal pro- 
vision must be made to safeguard the execution of both. 


There can be no doubt that many repairs that were paid for 
by landlords before the war are now paid for by the tenants. 
Experience has shown that this situation tontinues even after 
a rent increase if no legal provision is made to oblige the land- 
lords to maintain the houses in good repair.? 

The margin of a rent increase which will be needed to cover 
this item must be calculated by independent experts. In some 
cases allowance should be made for the backlog of neglect that 
has occurred during the last ten years or so, which will require 
a rather high once-for-all expenditure. On the other hand, it should 
be emphasised that calculations must be made on the basis of 
an operating or exploitation scheme which fulfils the requirements 
of modern efficiency. It cannot be expected that low returns or 
losses arising from bad management should be used as a yard- 
stick to justify a higher increase in pre-war rents than would be 
necessary in terms of the actual economic situation. 

Several methods have been applied or suggested for making 
it legally compulsory for landlords to maintain houses in good 
repair. In Austria special rent courts have been created, where 
the tenants, assisted by the tenants’ associations, can sue the land- 
lord by a special, quick procedure. According to our information 
this method works quite well. 

A similar solution would be for the tenant to have the right 
to request certain repairs and to appeal to the authorities if the 
work is not done. If his appeal were justified he would get a 
certificate to the effect that he is entitled to pay a lower rent 
as long as the landlord fails to fulfil his obligation. The City of 
Berlin has issued a new regulation of this kind stating in general 
the amount of the decrease that becomes effective if certain 
parts of a dwelling are in an unsatisfactory condition. 

Under the Netherlands Reconstruction Act the local authorities 
can request the landlord to repair damage that makes a dwelling 


1 In the Netherlands rents for pre-war houses were raised by 10 per cent. 
on 1 Jan. 1951. Repair orders for certain groups of contractors nevertheless 
decreased from 3,555,000 guilders in 1950 to 3,418,000 guilders in 1951 (De 
Christelijke Bouwvak Patroon, 26 Apr. 1952). 
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“uninhabitable ”. If the landlord does not comply with the 
request, the authorities can order the work to be done and charge 
the costs to the landlord. 

The Netherlands Social and Economic Council suggested in 
its advice on rent policy that a prospective rent increase should 
be provisional upon a guarantee that part of the increased rent 
would be used for repair and maintenance. In this connection 
the free and the Protestant trade unions urged that this provision 
of the Reconstruction Act should be amended so that it would 
also cover normal upkeep and repairs. 

Local authorities are sometimes very reluctant to make use of 
the existing provisions, because they are afraid that they may not 
be able to recover the costs they pay in advance from a landlord 
who has no other assets than his house. It was for this reason 
that the economic adviser of the Netherlands Protestant Trade 
Union Centre made the proposal that the local authorities should 
be enabled to get a mortgage on such a house. The registration 
of the mortgage should be granted by a simplified procedure. 

In a speech to the Convention of the Netherlands General 
Building Trades Union in 1952 the present writer proposed still 
another solution of this problem. If a rent increase should be 
granted, that part or percentage which is intended for upkeep 
and repairs should be paid into a special fund. 

Every landlord who can show that he has made repairs would 
be reimbursed up to the full amount paid into the fund. Duly 
signed bills of the contractor who did the job would be sufficient 
proof. The fund or funds could be administered by any bank, 
and the accumulated interest would cover the cost of adminis- 
tration. 

This system would have the following advantages over a system 
whereby the rent is reduced in view of pending repairs : it would 
be possible to prevent abuses by arranging for a check of the bills 
presented (the tenant’s right to repairs would have to be ascer- 
tained in each case) ; secondly, a negligent or less alert tenant does 
not always see his own advantage, and if the initiative is left to 
him slum conditions may be allowed to continue ; since, however, 
it is entirely to the advantage of the landlord to keep his own pro- 
perty in good order, especially when he can do so out of otherwise 
blocked funds, considerable improvements could be expected under 
this system in the neglected field of repairs and upkeep. 

If a general housing fund is created for the financing of new 
houses, as suggested under (D) below, both accounts could be com- 
bined. The advantage of this would be that the backlog of repairs 
that have accrued during the last ten years or so could be easily 
eliminated. Since a general “ housing fund” would cover a far 
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greater amount than would be needed for normal repairs and 
upkeep, it would be possible to make more money available for 
this purpose during the first years than would normally be needed. 
If, for instance, the “ normal” amount were 25 per cent. of the 
annual receipts of the “ housing fund ”, 50 per cent. could be made 
available during the first three years. 


(C) If it can be proved that a moderate increase in the nominal 
income of the landlords is necessary in order to bring their real 
income (or that part of it which before the war was covered by 
rent receipts) to a level similar to that of other groups receiving 
income out of savings (e.g., gilt-edged securities, pension rights, 
etc.), such an adaptation should be contemplated. It should be 
emphasised that this point has not yet been proved. 

The advocates of higher rent for pre-war houses emphasise 
that the real purchasing power of the landlords has diminished on 
a scale much greater than that of any other group. In some cases 
the income from residential property is even negative, so that in 
England, for instance, some house owners seem to abandon their 
property. Therefore in some countries a certain adjustment in 
the net income of owners of rental houses could be justified. But 
it cannot be accepted that this net income, after making allow- 
ances for the increase in all costs, should be adjusted according to 
the increase in the cost-of-living index since 1939. 

In general such an adjustment has only taken place for groups 
on the lowest level of the income scale. There is no reason why 
house owners should receive preferential treatment in comparison 
with other people who also saved for their old age and who are 
suffering special hardships under inflation. 

Furthermore old houses that do not come up to even the lowest 
standards of hygiene should not be revalued. The fact that in 


TABLE I. NET RETURNS (PER CENT.) FROM ALL INVESTMENTS 
OF NETHERLANDS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 





Investments | 1932 | 1939 | 1945 | 1946 1948 1950 1951 





(1) Real estate .. : ' 5.64 | 4.83 | 4.93 | 4.79 | 5.25 
(2) Mortgages. . . . . 3.98 | 3.94 | 3.88 | 3.70 | 3.70 
(3) Stocks and bonds ' , 3.43 | 3.43 | 3.30 | 3.82 | 4.05 
(4) Loans ‘ , 3.51 | 3.47 | 3.33 | 3.32 | 3.44 
(5) Loans on policies ; . 5.13 | 5.06 | 5.02 | 5.05 | 5.04 
(6) Other investments 2.17 | 2.46 | 3.05 | 3.06 | 3.07 


Total... ’ . 3.34 | 3.40 | 3.40 | 3.46 | 3.60 



































Sources : Gedenkboek Verzeheringskamer, 1923-1948 ; and annual reports of the Netherlands Chamber 
of Insurance Institutions, 1945-51. 
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most countries a great percentage of the existing housing stock 
was built at a time when modern standards were unknown should 
not be overlooked when the question of a possible rent increase 
for pre-war houses is discussed. 

There are strong indications that owners of more modern 
houses who administer their property according to present-day 
standards are able to make a profit out of their real estate invest- 
ments at present rent levels. 

Of course, this is achieved partially by leaving all indoor repairs 
and decorations to the tenants. Yet the figures in table I show 
clearly that life insurance companies in the Netherlands receive 
better returns from real estate property than from other invest- 
ments. Furthermore the number of foreclosed mortgages is only 
a fraction of that in pre-war years.! 

In view of these facts it seems that a careful study should be 
made of the problem of the actual level of income from real estate 
property in the various European countries. 


(D) If and as far as the sum of the items enumerated under (A) 
to (C) is lower than the rent increases that would be ultimately 
tolerable after the adaptation of the over-all wage level to post-war 
rents, the surplus should be used for the financing of new houses. 

If a certain amount of a possible rent increase could be skimmed 
off, it should be possible, in the long run, to achieve an over-all 
balanced rent budget on a national scale by financing the necessary 
subsidies for new social housing through a rent equalisation fund 
out of the rent surpluses collected from pre-war houses (housing 
fund). 

Between 1924 and 1931 housing in Germany was financed in 
such a way. During the run-away inflation of the early 1920s 
German money had lost all its value. One of the results was that 
mortgages were wiped out. To do some justice to the creditors 
mortgages were reinstated at 25 per cent. of their pre-war value. 

Even so the house owners would have made an unjustified 
profit, were it not that they had to pay a special “rent tax ” 
( Gebdéude-Entschuldungssteuer ). 

About half of the proceeds of this tax were used for cheap 
financing of new housing projects. Between 1924 and 1931 the 
total investment in housing was about 16.5 thousand million 
marks. Eight thousand million came from public resources, of 
which 4.8 thousand million or 60 per cent. were given in the form 


1 The average number of foreclosures of mortgages owned by Nether- 
lands life insurance companies was 134 per year during the period 1936-39, 
11 during the period 1947-51. The average value of the mortgages concerned 
wt a was 2,339,000 guilders during the former period, 173,000 during 
the latter. 
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of so-called “ rent tax-mortgages ”, which covered most of those 
building costs not financed by the first and second mortgages. 
The rate of interest was very low (between 1 and 3 per cent.).! 

This measure greatly stimulated building activity and enabled 
many non-profit housing associations to build tens of thousands 
of modern dwellings for their members. 

The famous housing projects of the City of Vienna were also 
partially financed by the proceeds of a rent-equalisation tax. 

At present many local authorities in Great Britain have raised 
the rates on old houses to finance part of the housing subsidies 
they pay (in addition to the subsidies given by the Government). 
As the landlords are allowefi to collect this additional burden from 
their tenants, these measures also have the effect of an equalisa- 
tion tax. 

Such a partial skimming off of the proceeds of higher rents 
also offers the solution to another urgent problem : how to avoid 
unjustified capital gains. Especially if the rents of all pre-war 
houses were to be increased, would it not be absolutely necessary 
to skim off varying percentages from different categories of houses ? 
For dilapidated or otherwise practically uninhabitable dwellings 
the full amount of the increase should be skimmed off, or the rent 
should not be increased. 

Houses of varying age or quality, as measured by modern 
housing standards, should be treated in a similar way. Only thus 
is it possible to eliminate unearned increment for owners of those 
houses for which the depreciation has already been paid by the 
tenants several times over or which have been neglected to an 
extent not justifiable even by present circumstances. 


Stimulation of Housing Activity Improbable 


A stimulation of the volume of construction of residential 
premises is often given as an argument for an increase in rent, but 
such a result cannot be expected. 

The increase, which could only take place after wages and other 
low and moderate incomes have been brought into line with the 
prospective level of rent, can only be moderate and certainly not 
high enough to secure an “ economic rent ” for newly built houses, 
so that the latter must still be subsidised. The long-term problem 
of bridging the gap between the present rent and the actual building 
costs will be further discussed below. Here it should be stated that, 
even in those European countries where prices and rents for houses 


1 See W. Frey: Leistungen und Aufgaben im Deutschen Wohnungs- wnd 
Siedlungsbau (Berlin, 1936), p. 12. 
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built without subsidies are completely decontrolled, the amount 
of new construction both for sale and letting purposes is far below 
the volume necessary to eliminate the housing shortage. In France, 
for example, where at least 240,000 dwellings should be built 
annually, only 72,000 were actually constructed in 1950 and 
74,000 in 1951. Furthermore the most urgent problem is social 
housing, which means the construction of dwellings which can be 
let for a rent lying within the means of workers and other low- 
income families. Experience has shown that this sort of housing 
has never been built by private enterprise, certainly not on a 
sufficient scale. To build a low-rent house according to modern 
standards “has in most countries proved a poor speculation for 
private capital as compared with the yield from other sectors ”.+ 

Post-war housing returns in countries like the Netherlands, the 
Federal Republic of Germany and Norway indicate that in the 
framework of an active housing policy the present “ uneconomic ” 
rent level does not prevent the construction of a far greater number 
of dwellings than at any time when rents and building costs were 
in balance—at least for high-rent houses. 


THE LONG-TERM PROBLEM : THE DISPARITY BETWEEN ECONOMIC 
RETURN AND THE RENT OBTAINABLE 


While the difference between the rents for old and new houses 
is a consequence of the rent and wage policies started in the various 
countries during the last war, or sometimes earlier, another more 
general rent problem has existed ever since social and hygienic 
housing standards were raised to higher levels about 50 years ago. 
It was then that “the problem of disparity between an economic 
return on housing and the rent obtainable made its first appearance 
in some parts of Europe ”. Thus this problem did not emerge during 
the last decade but has been much aggravated by circumstances. 
Even before the First World War “ it rarely seemed feasible for the 
working classes, and particularly the poorer section, to increase 
the proportion of their income devoted to the cost of accommodation 
sufficiently to meet the charges on new dwellings without state 
aid ”.? 

Attention should be paid to this problem because certain 
influential circles express the opinion that the housing problem 
could be solved within a short time if rents were raised to the 
level of the economic rent for newly built houses. The consequences 


1 Economic COMMISSION FOR Europe: Methods and Techniques of 
Financing Housing in Europe (Geneva, 1952), p. 25. 


2 Idem, p. 24. 
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of this would be that the demand for and the building of new 
houses would be limited by the actual purchasing power of the 
prospective tenants and/or owner-occupiers. No consideration 
would be given to real need. This is especially untenable in a situa- 
tion where the wage level has been largely determined by the level 
of the controlled rents. 


The Pressure of Rent on the Standard of Living of 
the Lower-Income Groups 


It seems evident that if a very high proportion of the income 
of a working-class family is expended in rent the family’s standard 
of living will be lowered. But many housing experts take it for 
granted that rent should cover a fixed percentage of income, often 
put at 20 or 25 per cent. Even many socially minded experts 
never question the correctness of this assumption, nor do they 
look at the actual percentages paid for rent by the various income 
groups. 

From the viewpoint of a social policy these details are of great 
importance. They reveal that rent represents a low proportion 
of expenditure for the high-income groups, whereas the families 
with the lowest income—even when they live in unsatisfactory 
dwellings—have to spend a high percentage of their income on 
rent. For example, the percentages of income paid for rent by 
various income groups in Amsterdam during the period 1 March 
1934 to 28 February 1935 were as follows : 


Annual income Percentage of income 
guilders paid for rent 

Rent then 3A bcs cones WR keeeo rd the ma 25.8 
oe Po PP a are eae 20.3 
Rae eae fs cl) 4 Uw a as ete ele ce ca 16.5 
ee Cae sa Ce. ee. (ON WS 13.4 
Gee ieee 2..0) 08h cl esmstrate Shane Lb 12.9 
rr 2» ofS « © 6 did oe eet ch ob of 10.9 
See eee) SS Ss Pa ee oS PS 9.8 
Average of 184 families .......2.2... 14.0 


Source: Budget Onderzoek Bureau van Statistich Amsterdam, 1934-35. See also: “ Danish Family 
Budget Enquiry of 1931” in International Labour Review, Vol. XXXVI, No. 5, Nov. 1937. 


International comparisons of rents also showed great differences 
even in pre-war times. Table II shows the percentage of income 
spent on rent (exclusive of fuel and light) by wage earners in 
seven countries of Western Europe. 

A survey made by the Chief Inspector of Housing in the Nether- 
lands in the middle of the 1930s revealed that in most European 
countries rents for houses with modern comfort laid a burden 
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TABLE II. PERCENTAGE OF INCOME PAID FOR RENT 
BY WAGE EARNERS IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 





: 


Country Year 





= 


0 SE Oe 1934 
Mk 8 3 tg 8 1928-1929 
pS 1931 
Germany . . 1927-1928 
Netherlands. ..... 1935-1936 
PS ee 1927-1928 
Dn we gc Ds GS 1933 
Switzerland (Ziirich) . . 1936-1937 


NR RR ee 
OARNUSHAN 
SAA OAe h~] 

















Source: “ An International Survey of Recent Family Living Studies : I”, 
in International Labour Review, Vol. XX XIX, No. 5, May 1939. 


1 Including repairs. 


of 20 to 30 per cent. on the income of the average wage earner.’ 
The consequence was that only a minority of highly paid workers 
and lower middle-class people were able and willing to move 
into the new houses built during the 1930s in Great Britain, 
Scandinavia, and the Netherlands. 


TABLE III. INDEX NUMBER (1934) OF RENTS, COSTS OF A “ BASKET 
OF PROVISIONS” AND WAGES IN SEVERAL EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


(Base : London = 100) 





Basket of 


Rent 1 provisions 2 





eee 55 (100) 
DIN SS is se a sk SR 81 (100) 
Copenhagen .......-. 69 72 
EE. eae ee oe og gy ne Ne Be 45 149 
COL « 4 ww <6 os eK 81 146 
PEP Oe ae ee 74 151 
Amsterdam ........ 69 120 


a 143 95 
De es st. gg a ee Ae 136 139 




















Source: Robert Guye: “A Further Contribution to the International Comparison o jRents”, in 
International Labour Review, Vol. XXXIV, No. 5, Nov. 1936. 

1 Dwellings of three rooms, including kitchen. 

2 The cost of a “ basket of provisions ” was compiled by the I.L.O. by assigning to the retail prices 
of 14 important foodstuffs in various towns in October 1934 certain weights, based on the average current 
consumption of these foodstuffs in the different countries. 

3 Average wages of 12 skilled occupations. 


a H. van der Kaa: “ De Verhoudingen tussen Inkomen en Huur in 
Zweden en andere Landen in Europa”’, in Tijdschrift voor Volkshuisvesting 
en Stedenbouw (The Hague), 1935, p. 46. 
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Furthermore it should be recognised that even in cases where 
similar percentages of income are devoted to rent by the same 
or similar income groups—e.g., skilled workers or non-manual 
workers—the real burden placed on the family budget by rent 
is not always the same, because the general price level and con- 
sequently the purchasing power of the total income vary from 
country to country. Table III indicates that before the last 
war no general relationship could be found between wages, rent 
and other costs of living in the various European countries. 

All in all, it seems that the difference between various income 
groups and countries makes it impossible to draw any general 
conclusion as to the percentage of income that should be devoted 
to rent. 

On the other hand it must be emphasised that in general, up 
till now, rent has laid too heavy a burden on the purchasing power 
of lower-income groups in absolute as well as in relative terms. 

The discussions that have taken place in recent years have 
been concentrated to such a degree on rents in general that this 
social problem of the relatively much higher burden placed on the 
purchasing power of these groups in comparison with the higher- 
income brackets has been completely neglected as far as Europe is 
concerned.! Apparently it is a common conviction that one of 
the consequences of the rent freeze is that this item has lost much 
of its importance in the family budget. Post-war statistics are 
rare in this field, but a recent publication of the Netherlands 
Central Bureau of Statistics reveals that in the areas of industrial 
concentration the percentage of income devoted to rent by low- 
income families is up to 100 per cent. higher than that paid by 
families belonging to the lower brackets of the middle class.’ 

The intention here is not to give any judgment on the merits 
of the present distribution of income (before taxes) among the 
various social groups but to demonstrate that it is completely 
unrealistic to approach the rent problem with an assumption that 
a certain percentage of income is to be allocated to rent without 
consideration of the purchasing power of the remaining part. The 
housing needs of every family should be determined only by 
modern social and hygienic standards. Any other method of 
determination would mean that either the housing standard or 
the standard of living in general would be endangered, since either 
low-income families cannot pay the rent for a decent home or, if 
they do, the remaining part of their income will not be sufficient 
to buy other essential goods and services. 


1In the United States the importance of this aspect has been stressed. 
Cf. Nathan Strauss: Two-thirds of a Nation (New York, 1952). 
® Maandschrift C.B.S., Dec. 1952, p. 1275. 
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Housing Subsidies: A Question of Principle ? 


It would be difficult to imagine anyone suggesting nowadays 
that the amount of a child’s elementary education should be 
determined by the sum that the parents are able and willing 
to spend for this purpose. No one denounces the “ subsidies ” 
paid each year by the public authorities who run our elementary 
schools. 

In the framework of a far-sighted social and economic policy it 
cannot be denied that the same or similar arguments apply to 
housing. Certainly one cannot in principle denounce in the housing 
field as uneconomic, wasteful or crippling to the initiative of the 
individual policies that go unchallenged in another field of 
general welfare. Either the redistribution of incomes via taxes 
and public services and/or subsidies is a method which can be 
useful in providing indispensible services or it is not. 

Even from the purely economic angle there can be no doubt 
that the “social costs ” of bad housing are very high. Losses of 
productivity and working hours on account of illness, especially 
tuberculosis, and the costs of delinquency, drunkenness and psy- 
chological disturbances cannot be measured accurately but are 
known to be costly both to the individual and to society. Therefore 
the trade unions insist that social housing be treated as a social 
service, until every family is living in a decent house and is able 
and willing to pay its economic rent. 

In order to enable the lowest-income groups to pay an economic 
rent, the “ primary ” distribution of incomes before taxes would 
have to be drastically changed. It cannot be expected that this 
problem will be solved in the near future. On the other hand the 
solution of the housing problem is an urgent task which cannot 
wait until decisive changes have taken place in such a delicate 
field as the distribution of incomes. It will therefore be necessary 
to have recourse to various methods of giving assistance to social 
housing. The question of how this assistance is provided is of 
minor importance (lump-sum subsidies, rebates on interest, rent 
subsidies, etc.). 

In all these types of aid a redistribution or at least a “ reallo- 
cation ” of primary income takes place. “ Reallocation ” means 
in this connection that the families receiving the assistance actually 
pay the equivalent (or part) of the amount of assistance themselves, 
for instance through taxes on tobacco and/or alcohol. This can be 
illustrated by the following “ average household budget ” based 
on the average British family of 3.2 persons, of whom on the average 
one person works full-time and another half-time (table IV). 
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TABLE IV. THE AVERAGE BRITISH HOUSEHOLD BUDGET 











Item Expenditure Net indirect taxes or 
per week net subsidies (—) 
s. d. s. d, 
Income tax and national insurance 
ee 41 1 
Spending : 
BOs is ee 1» 74 4d Medd eed 68 8 —7 5 
Rent, rates and water charges . . 16 9 4 0 
Cn ¢ oC: « Pa sw as 23 25 1 1 9 
Fuel and light ......... 9 11 Nil 
Household goods .....:.. 17 9 3 0 
et Bn. 0 niin Uline heme 19 2 14 11 
sot ee et ee ON 18 10 9 2 
Teavels 5.221604. fw awrded vasa 8 9 0 9 
Private motoring. ....... 5 4 1 3 
DEER sw bio mt we at 4 4 1 1 
Books, newspapers, magazines . . 3 7 Nil 
Other goods and services ... . 38 5 8 10+ 
Saving 6! 104 6) 0) oe) ove? wert ave 2 4 
Total . 280 0 37 4 

















Source: The Economist, 13 Sep. 1952. 
1 Including taxes that cannot be allocated to specific items. 


The present rent-subsidy paid by the central and local govern- 
ments together amounts to 13s. 9d. ; thus it is even lower than net 
indirect taxes paid on tobacco alone. 

The importance of indirect taxation was already increasing 
before the last war. In the Netherlands, for instance, indirect 
taxes went up from 29.7 per cent. of the total tax receipts during 
the period 1921-23 to 49.3 per cent. during the period 1937-39, 
whereas taxes on capital and income declined from 57.4 per cent. 
to 37.6 per cent.1 Though during and after the Second World War 
income tax on higher incomes was raised drastically in most western 
countries, it should be noted that one of the consequences of the 
permanent inflation has been that income tax exemption limits 
have been lowered in real terms. These limits are fixed in money 
terms and seldom greatly altered. 

Though it cannot be denied that by the redistribution of primary 
incomes through taxation the higher-paid groups make a valuable 
contribution to present-day social services, this contribution should 
not be overestimated, and the very heavy share paid by the lower- 
income groups, including the people who get the benefits, should 


1 De Nederlandse Volkshuishouding tussen de twee wereldoorlogen (Utrecht 
and Antwerp, 1952). Part VII, p. 36. See also G. PEHL : “ Die Belastung der 
Arbeitnehmerhaushalte durch indirekte Steuern”, W.W.I. Mitteilungen 
(Cologne), June 1953, p. 113. 
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not be overlooked. There can be no doubt that the high burden 
of direct and indirect taxation resting on the shoulders of low- 
income families can only be justified by an equally high standard 
of social services, including housing. 


Rent-Paying Ability in an Expanding Economy 


It is obvious that the percentage that tenants are able to pay 
for rent depends on the standard of living in general. A high 
standard of living is the consequence of high productivity, which 
means that the output per man-hour is high and consequently 
purchasing power can also be high. Therefore the solution of the 
basic rent problem—the discrepancy between incomes and economic 
rent—cannot be found in an isolated rent policy but in the frame- 
work of an expanding economy based on a permanent and constant 
increase of productivity. 

The rent-paying ability of low-income families can take advant- 
age of increasing productivity in two ways or by a combination 
of both— 


(a) Productivity in the building trade might increase so that 
building costs fall rapidly. Then rents could become economic at 
a lower level, and a smaller percentage of income would be sufficient 
to cover this economic rent. However, this result cannot be 
expected within a short time. Building methods certainly can be 
improved considerably, but not to such an extent that the present 
discrepancy between income and rent can be solved. 


(b) An increase of productivity in agriculture and manufactur- 
ing probably offers much better prospects. This increase—if pro- 
perly distributed among the factors of production—would raise 
the purchasing power of low-income families, so that a lower per- 
centage of wages and other incomes would be needed to buy the 
same amount of goods. The margin between the old percentage 
needed for the usual amount of goods and the new one could be 
used partially for an increase in the percentage spent on rent, 
especially in cases where rents are low in consequence of inflation. 


At first glance it may be feared that such a policy would endan- 
ger the general level of economic activity. The argument would 
be as follows : higher productivity means higher output. Therefore 
the increase in purchasing power must be used to buy the increased 
volume of products. If the increase in purchasing power is par- 
tially transferred to the housing sector in order to cover higher 
rents the purchasing power will decline in comparison with the 
increased output of industrial and agricultural products. Conse- 
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quently the demand for these products will no longer be high 
enough to cover the total output, which will have to be cut down. 
Unemployment and a further decline in purchasing power will be 
the consequence. 

This argument overlooks the fact that the steps suggested 
under () should be taken in order to enable all tenants to pay an 
economic rent, i.e., a rent which must not be held below the “ eco- 
nomic ” level by subsidies. Thus if the rent-paying ability can be 
increased, subsidies can be decreased and the purchasing power 
which is absorbed by the higher rents on the one hand will be set 
free on the other, because the government can use the amount 
saved on subsidies either for other public investments or to decrease 
taxes, which affect the lower-income brackets most heavily, and 
thereby increase the purchasing power of these groups. 

If the same principle is applied to rents for privately owned 
pre-war houses, this would mean that the increases of purchasing 
power would be partially transferred to the landlords. It is obvious 
that this can be tolerated only as far as strong social and economic 
reasons are in favour of such a development. Otherwise transfer 
to the rent-equalisation fund is an urgent necessity. In this case 
other taxes needed for financing state subsidies could also be 
reduced, so that the effect on purchasing power would be the same 
as indicated above. 

Here again it becomes clear that the present-day rent problem 
is basically an income problem and therefore closely connected 
with the distribution of the national income. For the time being 
it cannot be expected that the solution will be found by a sudden 
change in the income structure before payment of taxes.1 But a 
genuine solution of the rent problem will be impossible without a 
rather impressive increase in the purchasing power, i.e., in the real 
wages, of that large part of the population which belongs to the 
lower-income groups. 

In this connection it will be necessary for a greater part of the 
prospective increase in the national income to be put at the disposi- 
tion of the lower-income groups than would be the case if wages 
were raised only in the same ratio as productivity. This means 
that the present distribution of incomes before taxation between 
the various groups of the population should be changed gradually. 


Rents, Rate of Interest and Building Activity 


There is still another aspect of the greatest importance in con- 
nection with the amount of rent that must be paid if an economic 
return on the invested capital is to be realised. In no other sector 


1 See P. F. DRUKKER : The New Society (London, 1951), pp. 76-77. 
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of social and economic life does the rate of interest play such a 
decisive role as in housing. This problem has been discussed so 
often that it is surprising how little the serious consequences of a 
change in the rate of interest on the level of the economic rent are 
generally taken into account. 


A rise in the rate of interest from 3 to 5 per cent., with the cost of building 
constant, has the same effect on the rent that must be paid as a rise of about 
40 per cent. in the cost of building, the rate of interest remaining constant. 
We should all expect a rise of 40 per cent. in the cost of building a house 
(people’s incomes generally remaining the same) to check building. # 


In contrast to investment in housing or certain installations 
in basic industries, investment in manufacturing industries in 
general is little or not at all influenced by changes in the rate of 
interest.® 

In the traditional business cycle of a totally free economy rises 
in the rate of interest take place in the course of a boom. Before 
the First World War, when the volume of house building was not 
influenced by government intervention, the construction of houses 
declined when general economic activity—and the rate of interest 
—went up.‘ 

This anti-cyclical behaviour of house-building activity meant 
that the overwhelming majority of lower-income families were 
never able to find a decent home in the free market. Not only 
did the house-building cycle behave differently from the general 
business cycle, but supply and demand on the housing market also 
appeared at different times. It was just this lack of deliberate 
co-ordination of demand and buying power that made a solution 
of the housing problem impossible as long as no steps were taken 
to make the crying demand for more and better homes effective 
when supply increased.§ 

There can be no doubt that at a time of acute housing shortage 
—such as that now prevailing in practically all European countries 


1Cf. Leo GREBLER: “ House Building, the Business Cycle and State 

Intervention ”, in International Labour Review, Vol. XXXIV, Nos. 3 and 4, 
Mar. and Apr. 1936 ; INSTITUT FUR KONJUNKTURFORSCHUNG : “ Die Dynamik 
des Baumarktes”, in Vierteljahrshefte fiir Konjunkturforschung (Berlin), 
No. 17 (1930) ; LEAGuE oF Nations : World Production and Prices, 1925-1934 
(1935); J. J. van der WALL, De economische ontwikkeling van het Bouw- 
bedrijf in Nederland (Delft, 1943); E. H. PHerps Brown: A Course 
in Applied Economics (London, 1951). 

2 E. H. PHELPS Brown, op. cit., p. 166. 

’ For a very thorough discussion of this problem see E. H. PHELPS 
Brown, op. cit., pp. 164-181. 

4Cf. “ House Building, the Business Cycle and State Intervention”, 
loc. cit., pp. 346 and 348. 
5 See also J. J. van der WALL, op. cit., p. 165. 
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in either quantity or quality or both—the execution of large-scale 
building programmes cannot wait until the rate of interest and 
building costs are pushed down by another turn of the business 
cycle. 

Such a policy of waiting is even less possible at a time when 
lasting full employment has been pledged by all governments, for 
instance in the Charter of the United Nations, and when a depression 
of any scope would threaten the very existence of our democratic 
system. 

The problem is therefore how to build at times of full economic 
activity as many houses as are needed in view of the housing 
shortage and to let them for rents which can be afforded by low- 
income families. 

This can be achieved in two ways: either the State pays a 
subsidy in some way or other or a moderate rate of interest is 
secured for social housing purposes. Even if a low rate of interest 
is not sufficient to make all subsidies superfluous, it would narrow 
the gap between the rent-paying capacity of low-income families 
and economic rents. 

In this connection it should be borne in mind that in many 
countries savings in the form of the direct participation of private 
persons continue to decline. In contrast, together with the self- 
financing of enterprises, institutional investors are growing in 
importance. The capital market, especially as regards gilt-edged 
investments, is dominated to a large extent by insurance companies, 
old-age security funds and pension funds provided for by collective 
agreements, etc. 

These institutions are interested in having a stable long-term 
rate of interest. They must, moreover, make their calculations 
carefully, based on a moderate rate of interest, on condition that 
they are safeguarded over a long period against a sudden big drop 
in this rate. Consequently it should be possible, instead of having 
an average rate calculated on a series of strongly fluctuating rates, 
to establish a rate which would remain unchanged for many years. 
As this rate could be a moderate one, rents would not need to be 
raised during periods of high economic activity. 

Thus it should be possible to devise a system of inexpensive 
long-term financing for social housing by resorting on the one 
hand to a low and steady rate of interest and on the other to 
a regular flow of loans. 

Only if these or similar measures are taken can a stabilisation 
of the rate of interest for the social housing sector be achieved at 
a level at which the execution of the long-term programmes, urgently 
necessary in practically all European countries, will not be hampered 
because the rents of the newly built dwellings would be out of 
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the reach of low-income families—even if a certain amount of 
subsidies were available. 

This seems to be the only way of breaking through the vicious 
circle of the housing market, where supply is strong when effective 
demand is weak and vice versa. Furthermore, such a policy must 
be hammered out, if the ultimate goal of an equilibrium between 
the purchasing power of all families and an economic rent level is 
to be reached. 

It has been stated that a rise in the rate of interest from 3 
per cent. to 5 per cent. increases the burden for the tenant (or 
owner-occupier) as much as a 40 per cent. rise in building costs. 
To put it the other way round : if building costs could be lowered 
as much as 10 per cent., which would be quite an achievement, 
this gain could be wiped out by a rise in the rate of interest of a 
mere one-half of 1 per cent. It is obvious that all efforts to close 
the gap between income and rent would be frustrated if it were 
impossible to stabilise the rate of interest at a moderate level. 


CONCLUSION 


This analysis of the rent problem in Europe justifies the general 
conclusion that a solution cannot be found if the problem is con- 
templated in isolation. In the housing field the problem that 
haunts all socially minded experts is the fact that ever since modern 
—though still moderate—housing standards were accepted in 
Western Europe a great number of families have never had enough 
purchasing power to pay an economic rent for houses meeting 
such standards. This situation has become worse during the last 
few years by the trend of wages on the one hand and building costs 
(and, in many countries, rates of interest) on the other. 

Consequently effective demand would be satisfied very quickly 
if the economic rent were charged. But real demand, i.e., that part 
of the demand which would cease to be effective because of lack 
of sufficient buying power, will never be satisfied if no long-term 
programme is developed. As shown above, such a programme 
must aim at bridging the gap between the rent-paying capacity 
and the economic rent by attacking the problem from several 
directions— 


(1) The lowering of building costs could make a valuable, but 
limited contribution. 


(2) The rate of interest should be stabilised at a moderate level ; 
otherwise even a considerable decline in building costs could be 
offset by a slight rise in the rate. 
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(3) The greatest contribution must come from a continued 
increase of productivity in agriculture and manufacturing, which 
is the only way to enlarge the national income. If the greater part 
of the additional national income were put at the disposition of 
the lower-income groups, the distribution of incomes before taxa- 
tion would be changed in such a way that eventually a situation 
could be reached where the economic rent could fit into the wage 
package of the lower-income groups. 


As long as the total income of these groups does not permit 
payment of the economic rent for a decent home without endanger- 
ing the over-all standard of living, subsidies in one form or another 
must be paid. This, of course, means that a certain measure of 
redistribution—or “ reallocation ””—of incomes must take place. 
Redistribution is not disputed when used for other social services, 
for instance, free education. In present-day society decent housing 
is also a social and economic necessity, so that it is completely 
justifiable to pay subsidies as long as the existing distribution of 
incomes before taxation has not been changed in favour of the 
low-income groups. 














The Labour Code for French Overseas 
Territories 


The adoption by the French National Assembly of the Act of 
15 December 1952 to establish a Labour Code in the territories and 
associated territories administered by the Ministry for Overseas 
France will certainly have profound effects on the social evolution of 
these territories. 

In order to give readers of the Review as much information as 
possible on the Code, over which there has been much controversy, the 
two following articles are presented together. 

Mr. Riviére, whose thesis on Le probléme du droit du travail 
en Afrique noire francaise attracted attention in 1950, is at present 
a labour inspector in the Cameroons. In the following pages he 
describes the conditions in which the Code was drawn up, the legal, 
social and psychological problems that made it necessary and the 
solutions it provides to these problems. He also attempts an estimate 
of the economic and social significance of the Code and its conse- 
quences. 

Mr. Devinat, a member of the French Chamber of Deputies and 
former Director of Economic Affairs in the Ministry for Overseas 
France, took a prominent part in the work that led up to the adoption 
of the Code by the French Parliament. He explains here the arguments 
put forward by those who opposed certain provisions of the Code 
(not the Code in principle) because of their possible economic 
consequences. 


An Answer to an Urgent Problem 
by Pierre RIVIERE 


‘THE recent promulgation in France of the “ Labour Code for 

the Territories and Associated Territories within the com- 
petence of the Ministry for Overseas Territories” is a new 
development of very great importance.! The rapid development 





1 The text of the Code was published in the Journal Officiel de la Répub- 
lique frangaise, 15 and 16 Dec. 1952. A detailed analysis appeared in 
Industry and Labour, Vol. IX, No. 3, 1 Feb. 1953, p. 74. 
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of the wage-earning classes in these territories, a result of the 
recent economic expansion, has completely transformed the problem 
of labour relations. Employers and employees have become more 
and more numerous; they are playing an ever-increasing part in 
the economic life of the countries concerned and are conscious of 
their growing importance. Consequently, any measure concerning 
relations between them will have manifold psychological or social 
repercussions, and it is not surprising that the preparation of the 
new Code has been the object of numerous studies and long 
discussions. 

The effects of the Code are probably not yet all apparent. 
However, it may, perhaps, be useful at this time to examine the 
probable effect of the Act, indicating the conditions in which it 
was drawn up and the solutions it has adopted and attempting to 
show the consequences it may have. 


The new Code is the latest stage of a development that started 
at the turn of the century. During this period the legislation 
regulating the conditions of paid employment in French overseas 
territories has varied : at first isolated and fragmentary and aimed 
only at specific problems, the regulations have gradually have 
become more numerous, more comprehensive and more precise. 
The law has developed with the economic expansion that brought 
the wage-earning classes into being ; it has also been influenced 
by the development of French labour legislation and international 
law. 

Shortly after the grant of concessions to a number of important 
colonial companies, a series of decrees were issued regulating 
contracts of employment in the Congo (known today as French 
Equatorial Africa). Further decrees, issued between 1922 and 
1925, laid down a more comprehensive though still rather 
sketchy system covering questions such as conditions of engage- 
ment, contracts and conditions of employment and accident 
compensation in the most important of the territories to which 
the 1952 Code now applies. This system was subsequently recast 
and improved several times, and in many territories was the 
basis of the labour legislation that was in force until the end 
of the Second World War. 

In 1936 and 1937, when great strides were being made in 
labour legislation in France, fresh legislation was adopted which 
affected French West Africa and, to a lesser extent, the Cameroons. 
In the former territory, where the development of the wage- 
earning classes was particularly marked, an innovation of the 
highest importance was introduced, namely, regulations respecting 
occupational associations and collective agreements, supplemented 
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by a system of minimum wage fixing and procedures for the 
settlement of labour disputes. These regulations brought the 
fundamental elements of modern labour legislation to the Negro 
inhabitants of Africa and at the same time constituted the first 
stage in an evolutionary process which was soon to culminate 
in the promulgation of the present Labour Code. 

At the same time a decree issued in 1930 paved the way for the 
ratification by France in 1937 of the I.L.O. Forced Labour Conven- 
tion. In 1937 France also ratified the Night Work (Women) 
Convention, the Night Work of Young Persons (Industry) Conven- 
tion and the White Lead (Painting) Convention, and their appli- 
cation was extended to France’s overseas territories. 

At the end of the Second World War the problem of labour 
legislation was examined by a conference which met at Brazzaville 
at the beginning of 1944 to define the main lines of future policy 
in overseas territories. As a result of the work of this conference 
two important decrees were issued in several of the overseas 
territories, one concerning industrial associations and the other 
establishing a specialised body of labour inspectors. 

Such was the state of labour legislation in France’s overseas 
territories at the end of the war. Up to that time the provisions 
made had appeared to be adequate ; however, a study of new 
legislation was begun in 1946. 

In 1946 an Act was adopted “ absolutely ” prohibiting forced 
or compulsory labour. From that date until 1952, when the Code 
was promulgated, labour legislation in the different overseas 
territories was expanded in various ways. Gradually, through 
the multiplication of collective agreements and the issue of local 
laws and regulations, a comprehensive body of legislation grew up. 
A particularly valuable contribution was made by the corps of 
labour inspectors established in 1944. This legislation, together 
with local customs that had gradually developed during recent 
years, made possible a smooth transition from the former regula- 
tions to the new legislation. 


THE NECESSITY FOR NEW LEGISLATION 


First of all, new legislation had become essential for reasons 
of sound legal technique. The regulations in force just before the 
Code was promulgated formed a heterogeneous body of rules 
made up of elements of widely varying date and origin in each 
territory. Asa result of changed conditions some had been obsolete 
for a number of years. Others that were still in force were at 
variance, since they were based on different ideas, and the frame- 
work for which they had been intended had changed. There were 
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differences, which could not be fully justified, between regulations 
in neighbouring territories in which conditions were to a great 
extent comparable. These anomalies detracted somewhat from 
the force of the legislation. 

However, these considerations were not in themselves suffi- 
cient to make new legislation necessary, as legal techniques are 
only the instrument through which principles are put into effect 
with due regard to the facts of the situation. In the case of labour 
legislation in French overseas territories, however, the situation 
itself has changed during recent years, while the principles have 
become more explicit. 


The French Constitution of 1946, like several other recent 
Constitutions, not only defines the political framework of national 
life but also deals with various economic and social aspects as 
well. The preamble, after reaffirming the rights and freedoms of 
man as an individual and a citizen, goes on to state the duties and 
rights of workers, as was done later in the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights of 1948. Elsewhere the Constitution stipulates 
that there shall be “ equal rights and duties ” for men in all the 
territories to which it applies, whatever their geographical situation; 
consequently the principles laid down by the Constitution on labour 
questions apply also to those territories. The first requirement 
of the French Constitution (which, moreover, prohibits all discrim- 
ination of a racial character) is that the principles of the labour 
legislation applying in France must be put into effect in the over- 
seas territories. 

It should not be concluded from the above that French labour 
legislation should be extended without change to the overseas 
territories to which the Constitution applies. On the contrary the 
Constitution states that the principal aim of the French Union is to 
be the “ development of the respective civilisations ” of the peoples 
belonging to the Union and authorises the use of original methods. 

Lastly, the Constitution states that Parliament is the sole 
authority competent to enact labour legislation applicable to the 
overseas territories. This is an innovation, as until the adoption in 
1946 of the Act prohibiting forced labour all labour legislation 
had been prepared by the executive authorities. 

The principles to be incorporated in labour legislation in the 
overseas territories—freedom to work, freedom of association, the 
right to work and the right to strike, protection against arbitrary 
action, the right to take part in the collective fixing of conditions 
of work, access to vocational training and at the same time the 
duty to work—are not new in themselves, but are new to the 
Constitution. 
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These are, in fact, the very principles that have inspired the work 
that the International Labour Organisation has been doing for a 
number of years on regulations applicable in non-metropolitan 
territories. The Code just adopted by the French Parliament 
points in the same direction as the I.L.O.’s work. 

At the same time as these principles have become more explicit 
there has been a change in the framework in which labour legisla- 
tion is to be applied and in the facts of the problems that labour 
legislation is intended to solve. 

For instance, during recent years the number of wage earners 
has increased considerably. The great efforts made in the French 
overseas territories to build up capital equipment and speed up 
production have resulted in increases in the numbers of under- 
takings and a very marked expansion of their activity and conse- 
quently in a considerable expansion of the wage-earning class. 
In certain territories the number of wage earners has increased 
in two or three years to three times what it was just before the war. 

At the same time as the numbers of wage earners increased, 
their conditions of employment became more varied. New industries 
requiring specialised labour came into being. New machines were 
brought into service, introducing new techniques or improving 
old ones. This development went on at high speed and no less 
rapidly brought about fundamental changes in working conditions. 

This expansion has also completely transformed the living 
conditions of the workers. In a brief study such as this it is not 
necessary to dwell at length on the well-known phenomena of 
migration towards employment (particularly as observed among 
African Negro people) and concentration in towns. The men 
who leave their villages in ever-increasing numbers to seek 
employment in towns, prompted (whatever their individual 
intentions may be) by the development of the wage-earning 
classes, are exposed to risks which are completely new to them. 
Most of them are cut off from all tribal influences and more or less 
entirely separated from the family group in which they had spent all 
their lives and performed all their traditional tasks. They attempt to 
break away from this isolation by forming new bonds of association 
among themselves according to their origins, but do not always com- 
pletely succeed. They have been suddenly separated from everything 
for which and in which they were accustomed to live, and thus 
find themselves even more dependent on the person who (often 
by chance) becomes their employer, as dependent as an isolated 
European worker could be in a town in which he must find subsis- 
tence for himself and his family. 

This situation together with the rapid increase in the number 
of persons involved and the competition that develops among 
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them, makes their position a particularly weak one. The employer 
finds himself employing large numbers of workers of widely differ- 
ent origins at a cost which varies in inverse ratio to their degree 
of skill and their output, and is inevitably led to take up an attitude 
towards his workers similar to that which used to be and still is 
adopted by employers in Europe, even though he may not wish to 
do so. In this way industrial relations of the European type 
develop ; they are different from the relations that the worker 
knows in village or family life and even from those of workers 
in isolated agricultural undertakings situated near the places of 
origin of the workers in overseas territories. 

The workers gradually become more and more aware of their 
new condition. Although they are of widely varying origins they 
form human groups, particularly in urban centres, in which ideals 
and ideologies spread rapidly. Industrial associations are formed 
among these groups and have gradually come to take an increasing 
part in the fixing of conditions of work. Thus collective industrial 
relations of a non-African type have developed everywhere, while 
at the same time large numbers of workers have not yet fully 
realised the fact and bring to their new employment much of the 
attitude they brought to work in the traditional family atmosphere. 

The workers’ desire to take an active part in the determination 
of their conditions of work was also heightened by the rapid 
development of methods of political expression during the same 
period. Why, they say, should wage earners not have greater 
rights in labour matters now that they play a more important part 
in the life of the community ? 


For the legal, social and psychological reasons given above, 
the labour regulations in force at the end of the Second World 
War in France’s overseas territories were completely inadequate. 
Their foundations were not strong enough to cope with the principles 
laid down in the 1946 Constitution. The existing regulations no 
longer corresponded to the living and working conditions of a 
wage-earning class which during a short space of time had increased 
enormously and was for the most part concentrated in the urban 
centres. The workers themselves, as they gradually became more 
aware of the part they could play, felt the need for a reform of the 
legislation governing their conditions of employment. 

The various procedures followed between 1945 and 1952 
(collective agreements, local orders, customs, etc.) to cope with 
the most immediate requirements were not sufficient to make up 
for what was lacking in the old regulations. Moreover they suffered 
from the same defects ; they were heterogeneous and introduced 
regulations which, though admittedly based on common principles, 
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varied greatly in scope. Important questions remained untouched 
while others were dealt with in ways which varied from place to 
place. The body of legislation that had grown up in this way 
(which was certainly valuable, as will be pointed out later) lacked 
the authority and force that can only be found in a single law, 
drawn up by the Parliament in due form, confirming, co-ordinating 
and adapting the rules already laid down and where necessary 
introducing new legislation, while giving due consideration to 
developments observed. 


SOLUTIONS OFFERED BY THE NEW ACT 


Now that the Act has been adopted it is interesting to examine 
the solutions it offers to the problems raised, the sources that 
inspired it and the motives behind its main provisions, 

The scope of the Code is vast. Parliament wished to issue a 
single law for all the “ territories and associated territories within 
the competence of the Ministry for Overseas Territories ” ; this 
expression covers countries as far apart and as different in character 
as French West Africa, French Equatorial Africa, French Somali- 
land, the trust territories of the Cameroons and Togoland, Mada- 
gascar and its dependencies, the Comoro Archipelago, Saint Pierre 
and Miquelon, the French settlements in India and Oceania, New 
Caledonia and, under certain conditions, the New Hebrides, which 
are administered jointly by Great Britain and France. 

One might question the wisdom of drawing up a single Act 
laying down general rules to be applied in countries and to men 
so different from one another and scattered over the whole of the 
world. However, the French Parliament rejected all other solutions. 
In this field unified legislation has certain advantages, of which 
doctrinal unity is not the least. Moreover this method is adapted 
to the facts of the situation, since in the territories mentioned the 
laws and regulations concerning wage earners were introduced 
in the same manner and are identical, and industrial relations 
between employers and workers are fundamentally similar in all of 
them. As development in all territories has followed and is still 
following the same course, it can be said that there is no incompati- 
bility between the drafting of a single labour code and the desire 
expressed in the 1946 Constitution to develop the “ respective 
civilisations ” of the members of the French Union. 

However, legislative unity can be justified only if the Act 
itself leaves plenty of scope for adaptation to local conditions. 
This is the case with the 1952 Code, which provides for regulations 
to be drawn up under the Act, usually by the competent local 
authorities. Thus a particularly important element of flexibility 
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is introduced, which preserves the relationship between the Act 
and the realities it is intended to deal with. The desire to preserve 
this flexibility of application led certain members of the French 
Parliament to propose that the new Code should merely contain 
general statements of principle and leave all desirable points of 
detail to be settled by local regulations. Parliament rejected this 
solution, and did not hesitate to lay down detailed regulations ; 
however, numerous possibilities for adaptation were left open. 
In view of the great similarity in the situation of wage earners 
wherever they are employed, this decision was the right one. 
Moreover, if this method had not been chosen the new local 
regulations would almost certainly have been as heterogeneous 
and incomplete as the old ones. Furthermore the introduction 
of innovations relating to the substance of labour legislation 
would have been more difficult, since there is a definite connection 
between the substance of regulations and the form in which they 
are drafted. By refusing to reduce the Code to a statement of a 
few principles the French Parliament showed its determination 
to introduce legislation based on principles different from those 
that governed the previous regulations. 

The fact that the new Code applies to all gainfully employed 
workers ! has created a number of difficulties. These workers are 
obviously not all employed in work of the same type ; conditions of 
employment vary from urban centres to farms, and the workers 
come from different districts. Lastly, most wage earners in the 
territories concerned have kept habits, a family organisation and 
traditional languages that cannot be abolished with a stroke of the 
pen. However, in spite of these differences the principle of unity 
of legislation was maintained, and allowance was made for these 
differences in the Code. The new Code, unlike the corresponding 
legislation in France itself, applies to both agricultural and non- 
agricultural workers. It was natural that this provision should 
have been inserted, since it was already in the old regulations, 
However, it was important that special regulations should be issued 
to allow for the particular nature of agricultural work. Thus 
maximum hours of work in agriculture have been fixed on a yearly 
instead of a weekly basis ; in this way the level of employment 
and hours of work can be adapted to the volume of work to be 
done at the different seasons. 

Furthermore the different origins of the workers have found 
expression in differences in their respective conditions; their 
obligations and their difficulties are different, and their degree of 





1 The only workers not covered by the Act are “ persons appointed to 
permanent posts in public administrations ”’. 
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dependence on their employer varies according to whether or not 
the worker is a native of the place in which he is employed. These 
differences are increased by differences in climatic conditions and 
the distance between the worker’s place of origin and the place 
where he is employed. In the territories in which the new Code 
is applicable these differences have been accentuated by large 
movements of population from one territory to another. The 
Code takes full account of this situation. In accordance with the 
principles laid down in the Constitution it forbids all discrimination 
based on origin, but makes allowance for differences in the indivi- 
dual situations of the workers. It does this by introducing special 
provisions respecting the payment of workers, making the recruit- 
ment of workers outside the territory in which they are to be 
employed subject to very strict supervision, laying down detailed 
regulations on the question of travelling and establishing a system 
of holidays with pay covering a large number of different cases. 

The provisions concerning the housing of workers, the supply 
of provisions to the workers by the employer in certain cases and 
the conditions under which the benefits granted to the worker may 
also be granted to his family have been drawn up with the 
same regard for adaptability. 

Although the new Code makes the fullest possible allowance 
for the social situation in the overseas territories, it nevertheless 
extends to them the most recent advances in labour legislation. 

Firstly, there is the statement that “under equal conditions 
of work, occupational skill and output the remuneration shall be 
the same for all workers ”. 

In addition, the Code recognises the collective nature of indus- 
trial relations. This is shown first of all by a series of provisions 
extending to industrial associations the same guarantees as those 
given in France; the very fact that these provisions are placed 
at the beginning of the Act suffices to show the importance of these 
associations in the application of the Code. Moreover the Code 
leaves questions concerning the rules of employment in each 
occupation, and more particularly wage rates, to be settled by 
collective agreement in each group of territories, territory or 
region and so ensures the participation of the persons concerned 
in the study of problems relating to their employment. 

As regards individual labour relations, the obvious inequality 
between the worker and the employer is remedied. The worker is 
protected by a number of regulations, such as the administrative 
supervision of recruitment outside the territory in which employ- 
ment is offered. This supervision may seem clumsy and involves 
formalities which some people consider useless, but it is justified 
in two ways: in the first place it must be remembered that the 
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worker who has left his home is relatively more isolated and, 
on the other hand, measures must be taken to guarantee employ- 
ment for local workers. 

Moreover the new Code generally leaves a wide field for adminis- 
trative action, recognising in this way that the public authorities 
have an essential part to play in industrial relations. It is the duty 
of the public authorities to state what subjects must be discussed 
by industrial associations and to take action where they have 
failed to do so. The local authorities fix minimum wages. They 
may extend the scope of the most important collective agreements 
- to groups other than those that subscribed to them ; they may 
also issue regulations defining the rules of employment for categories 
of workers not covered by any collective agreement. However, 
before taking action, these authorities first consult the organisations 
representing the interested parties at meetings of “ advisory labour 
boards ”. Thus in all cases one of the essential principles of the 
new Act is safeguarded—the principle that the groups concerned 
must take part in the fixing of their conditions of employment. 

The modern character of the new legislation can also be seen 
from other factors. Labour courts are established to deal with 
individual disputes between employers and workers ; the procedure 
is rapid, and no fees are charged. A system of conciliation and 
arbitration is provided to solve collective labour disputes. Lastly, 
recognising that the worker’s family has to share the lot of the 
worker himself, the Act offers certain benefits to families, particul- 
arly with regard to repatriation and medical care. 

In conclusion the role assigned by the Act to the labour inspec- 
torate and social legislation should be emphasised. The labour 
inspectorate is not an innovation introduced by the Code. In 1944 
the Brazzaville Conference, when it recommended the development 
of industrial associations, proposed at the same time that a corps 
of labour inspectors should be established ; effect was given to 
this proposal during the same year. Since that time the labour 
inspectors have done very important work; they have made 
valuable contributions to existing regulations and have made great 
efforts to deal with labour problems with the often insufficient 
resources at their disposal. The functions of the Inspectorate of 
Labour and Social Legislation in French Overseas Territories are 
stated explicitly in the new Code. The inspectorate has considerable 
freedom of action and will be required to take a fundamental part 
in the consolidation of the new régime. 

While recognising the great efforts towards adaptation which 
have been made in the new Code, it must be admitted that the 
Code is above all based on the principles of French metropolitan 
legislation. One might assume here that the legislature had had 
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to make a choice and had rejected methods that made greater 
allowance for the psychology of the workers—for many workers 
have not yet adopted the attitude acquired by European workers 
towards their work and the problems raised by it. In fact, this 
was not the case; the choice of the method actually used was 
inevitable. First of all, there were constitutional principles which 
militated in favour of this solution. Secondly, the circumstances 
in which the birth and more especially the recent development of 
the wage-earning class took place were such that working condi- 
tions are unquestionably European in character. Although the 
worker himself is not yet fully aware of his status as a wage earner 
(a conception which does not exist in his own national traditions), 
his employer frequently thinks of him as a wage earner. The 
techniques, the working methods, the instruments used and their 
very names have all been imported from Europe. Furthermore 
the worker is welcomed by the trade union, which helps him to 
find his place in the modern world. It does not appear possible to 
reverse this trend; the introduction of an economic system of 
European origin inevitably leads to the development of industrial 
relations of the European type. It is only logical that this process 
should be completed by the introduction of legislation based on 
French law ; furthermore, such a measure will probably bring this 
trend to its conclusion more rapidly. 

The countries to which the new Labour Code is to apply have 
not all reached the same stage in this continuing evolution. How- 
ever, the possibilities of adaptation inserted in the Act by those who 
drafted it and the exceptions they have authorised within each 
territory suggest that the regulations introduced will be as varied 
as the situations they have to cover. 


TaHE PROBABLE EFFECTS OF THE CODE 


It is difficult to estimate the future consequences of the new 
Code now, since many of the regulations to be made under it have 
not yet been introduced. However, we may attempt here an 
estimate of the economic and social significance of the Code and 
its consequences as far as they can be seen. 

In the first place, it is clear that the Code is in no way revolu- 
tionary. Its publication may have caused an immediate psycho- 
logical shock ; however, it merely constitutes a further stage in a 
process of evolution that began many years ago; and the Act 
contains a series of interim provisions which will certainly make 
possible a smooth transition from the old to the new relations. 

By giving both workers and employers guarantees which have 
shown their worth in other countries, the Code protects the overseas 
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territories for which it was drafted from unfortunate experiments 
that have been made in European countries and, more particularly, 
France. By introducing a coherent body of rules of employment 
it puts an end to the inadequacy of the previous regulations. It 
offers a clear scheme of industrial relations, based on equity, to 
all concerned, both employers and workers, and thus cannot fail 
to strike a fair balance which is essential to social order. 

Different opinions have been expressed on the probable econo- 
mic effects of the Code. It has been suggested that the difficulties 
that undertakings will have to overcome in applying the Act will 
considerably increase production costs and impose additional 
burdens on the budget of the community. It is further suggested 
that the economic disequilibrium caused in this way may in the 
long run lay heavier burdens on those persons who should be 
benefiting from the Labour Code and on non-wage earners. 

These arguments should not be set aside lightly. It is true that 
a balanced economic situation is of benefit to wage earners just 
as much as sound labour legislation. It is equally true that the 
Labour Code will normally lay additional financial burdens on 
undertakings, since the benefits granted to wage earners are in 
fact an increase in the share of production allotted to them. But 
surely this will happen in any case ? All social progress has the 
same effect. To attempt to avoid an increase in production costs 
at any price would be tantamount to abandoning in advance any 
attempt to improve the condition of the workers. 

From this standpoint there are two provisions in the Code 
which are likely to have considerable effect and which should be 
examined more closely. The first of these is the reduction of legal 
hours of work to 40 per week ; all weekly hours worked in excess 
of 40 must be paid for in addition to the normal wage. The second 
is the possibility allowed in the Code of granting family allowances 
to the workers. The additional burdens imposed by other obliga- 
tions may be considered as secondary. 

As regards the first point, it should be noted that in agriculture 
a working week of more than 40 hours is permissible (2,400 hours 
per year), and that the Act leaves the application of the provisions 
concerning hours of work and permissible exceptions and overtime 
and remuneration of overtime to be determined by local regula- 
tions. 

On the second point, the Code merely states that the local 
authorities are empowered to issue regulations instituting family 
allowances for workers. As the Act gives no further clarification on 
this point, it is difficult for the moment to guess on what basis 
family allowances can be established. In addition, in the most 
important territories to which the Code applies, that is to say, in 
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Africa south of the Sahara, married workers and heads of families 
certainly do not form the largest group of workers. 

Only by examining the regulations to be introduced locally 
can one estimate with any degree of certainty the possible effect 
of these two provisions of the Labour Code on production costs. 

On the other hand it can already be said at this stage that the 
Code, which constitutes a thorough reform of the previously 
existing legal system, will certainly lead to a number of reforms in 
undertakings. The employers will become more interested in making 
better use of manpower and will attempt to improve their equip- 
ment and organisation simultaneously. This should lead to a more 
intensive and organised effort to develop vocational training, 
which will be of benefit both to the undertaking and to the workers. 
Moreover systems of payment will certainly be improved through 
co-operation between employers and workers. From the psycholo- 
gical point of view the Code will give to all concerned a feeling of 
security under a fair and just system and should thus facilitate the 
maintenance of. harmonious industrial relations. It should also 
help to develop an attitude on the part of the worker which might 
be conducive to improved output. 

Lastly, it may be expected that the new system will consolidate 
the economy, provided that it is fully enforced and is supplemented 
by certain other measures. 

Some of these additional measures concern the workers them- 
selves ; these include in particular the institution of social services, 
the development of vocational training methods and new legislation 
on compensation for industrial accidents and occupational diseases 
(at the present time the system of compensation varies from 
territory to territory). Others are of interest to non-wage earners. 
It is clear that although wage earners have an important part to 
play (more important than the number of wage earners expressed 
as a proportion of the active population would suggest) in the 
territories in which the Code is to be applied, this group is only 
one element in the economic and social life of these territories. 
Peasants and artisans must not get the impression that they are 
underprivileged by comparison with wage earners. Action will have 
to be taken to prevent the depopulation of rural areas and to 
ensure a fair balance between the various productive elements of 
society. 

It would seem that if these additional measures are taken the 
Code will certainly fulfil the economic and social functions expected 
of it and constitute a starting point for new advances. 

Moreover, the Code will certainly provide matter for many 
fruitful legal studies. So far the peculiarities of labour legislation 
in overseas territories have not been described or examined ade- 
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quately. The new Code will stimulate such studies and form a 
framework for them, and their findings will certainly be of great 
value in questions of law. 


Such is—or rather, will be—the nature of the Labour Code 
for the territories and associated territories within the competence 
of the French Ministry for Overseas Territories that has just 
been drawn up. The text appears astonishingly simple by compa- 
rison with the subjects it covers, its content, the size of the 
territories to which it applies and the number of persons who reap 
benefit from it, thanks to the numerous possibilities it allows for 
adaptation. It represents the present legal answer to the problem 
of labour relations—one of the most difficult of the problems 
arising when different civilisations come together—in French 
overseas territories. 


Some Economic Considerations 


by Paul DEvINAT 


THE vote on the Labour Code for French overseas territories 
divided the National Assembly into two groups. The one 
was in favour of the Bill, provided that certain provisions adopted 
by the Council of the Republic were rejected ; the other was 
prepared to accept the Bill if these provisions were retained. 

As can be seen, the divergence between the two groups was 
not great, and was not so much between supporters and opponents 
of the Bill as between supporters and opponents of certain of its 
provisions. In an article intended for an international circle of 
readers it is important to make this preliminary observation. The 
division of opinion surprised no one who had followed the debates 
closely. 

During the long process of drafting the Bill in the two Houses 
and the discussions which preceded its adoption by the competent 
authorities, the conflicting opinions had gradually been reconciled 
and most of the controversial points had been dealt with. There was 
clearly a widespread desire among all the political parties to make 
positive improvements in the condition of workers in the overseas 
territories. The attendant circumstances were thus favourable. 

In this discussion (which was much less doctrinal than it may 
have appeared from outside) the part that deserves attention is 
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the conflict between two trends of thought. The first of these was 
more sentimental than practical, and its aim was to apply, in all 
the overseas territories, social legislation drawn up on the same 
lines as that of the metropolitan territory, not so much for social 
reasons as to give satisfaction to the deeply rooted desire of the 
populations of these territories for complete equality of treatment 
with Frenchmen in the metropolitan territory. The second trend, 
while not refusing equality of treatment, aimed at achieving such 
equality by stages, in a manner adapted to the local economies 
and without taking blind leaps into the dark. 

The first of these two tendencies prevailed in the end, but 
the reasons for its success were more political than technical. 

It should be added that the opposition to the Labour Code in 
the form in which it was submitted for adoption was based mainly 
on economic considerations. 

The principle of the Code was not challenged ; consequently 
the only outstanding question was that of its opportuneness. It 
had to be decided to what extent, under what conditions and how 
soon this equality of treatment which the representatives of the 
overseas territories desired so much could be granted to them 
without prejudicing the development of the African economy and 
destroying its very foundations. 


EFFECTS ON THE ECONOMY OF THE TERRITORIES 


To understand this point of view the facts about the economy 
of the French overseas territories should be borne in mind. 

These territories are nearly all situated in tropical or equatorial 
Africa. They cover vast areas which are generally unfertile and 
sometimes desert. Their population is small. They are poor in 
natural resources. They are all producers of raw materials, and 
industrialisation is still in its infancy. Agricultural, handicraft and 
industrial production are in general thinly spread over wide 
areas. There is a shortage of labour, particularly skilled labour. 

However, as a result of the important public works recently 
carried out in the harbours and on the roads, a fairly stable 
labour force has gathered in the large coastal towns for the construc- 
tion of public buildings such as schools, hospitals and administrative 
centres. The inhabitants of the interior have been attracted 
towards the towns by their temptations as much as by the lure 
of high wages. Everybody who knows Africa is struck by the 
contrast between the population of these rapidly spreading towns 
and that of the bush country, which is still attached to its traditions 
and its primitive economy. Ethnologists have pointed out that 
an over-rapid increase in the urban population of this kind may 
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well lead to an undesirable social disequilibrium. There is a danger 
that imitation of European ways of living and thinking may dry 
up the source of the fundamental human aspirations of a race 
which is centuries behind us and the evolution of which must be 
respected as far as possible. Professor Griaule has stated— 

It is to be feared that by attempting to introduce too much legislation 
adapted to our way of thinking, to make other people think as we do and to 
try and handle too much by ourselves, we may smother the deeply rooted 
aspirations of humanity for freedom and for work in conditions of freedom. 
Briefly, it is to be feared that the workers, after shaking off the dictatorship 
of man, may finally throw off the dictatorship of western civilisation in an 
irresistible upheaval. 


Governor Eboue has often demanded that the traditions of 
the bush peoples should be respected because of the danger of a 
conflict between the two civilisations. There is no doubt that if 
the Labour Code is applied too rigidly it may seriously disturb the 
evolution of France’s overseas territories. A study of the economic 
situation tends to confirm these general remarks. 


Agriculture 


The African economy is by nature agricultural. It is mainly 
concerned with the cultivation of the types of food that the local 
population needs for itself, and only a relatively small proportion 
of the produce is exported. This is true of groundnuts, cocoa, 
coffee and bananas. In certain parts of the Sudan and the Lake 
Chad territories the cultivation of sisal and cotton has been 
particularly encouraged by the Administration and has become 
one of the most important factors in agricultural production. 

There are model farms, financed and operated by Europeans, 
but they are still few and far between. Some of them have a great 
deal of capital and equipment and are of considerable size ; however, 
most of them are much smaller and are of the size of farms operated 
by individual families. They serve as pilot farms for the local 
population. These farms run by Europeans are the only farms on 
which one finds agricultural wage labourers employed permanently 
or for a fixed period. 

Thus, in general, the economy and social structure of France’s 
overseas territories are completely different from those found in 
France or other Western European countries. 

More detailed labour regulations were needed to put an end to 
certain anomalies and abuses. In particular, the expansion of the 
labour inspectorate and the placing of more effective means of 
action at its disposal were ardently desired by the local populations 
and their representatives. 
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However, when this organisation had been completed and 
certain general rules had been laid down by Parliament it would 
have been highly desirable to leave the application of these rules 
in the hands of the local authorities after consultation with the 
competent territorial assemblies. 

It should have been possible to adapt the regulations to the 
stage of development reached by the different territories, the 
particular circumstances obtaining in each, the economic situation 
and trade-cycle fluctuations. Although it is desirable to integrate 
social and economic progress, it is impossible to develop the one 
at the expense of the other. 

Today the African economy is going through a difficult period. 
There are some prosperous regions, but unfortunately they are 
few and far between. On the whole French Africa is still poor, 
and life is still difficult. The natural causes of this poverty have 
already been described ; but there are other causes as well. 

The creation of an African franc, the C.F.A.} franc, was an 
undesirable measure in that it isolated the overseas teritories from 
the metropolitan territory. It also led to rises in local prices and 
made the export of agricultural produce more difficult. In spite 
of assistance from the metropolitan territory the volume of 
exports inevitably depends on the prices of raw materials. Two 
years ago these prices were sustained by international events, but 
since then they have steadily fallen and now only leave a very 
small margin of purchasing power for the producers. In these 
circumstances any increase in production costs is liable to have 
severe repercussions on the economic life of the overseas territories 
and cause serious crises. 

Most of the local budgets show deficits. The various territories 
are unable to pay the interest due on loans from the metropolitan 
territory. Since the Liberation there has been a considerable 
volume of public investment. The sums invested are now becoming 
due for repayment, and interest on loans is becoming a heavy 
burden on local budgets. It will probably become necessary to 
suspend the payment of interest, but any such action will have an 
unfortunate effect on the future volume of French investments 
in the overseas territories. The present situation is far from encour- 
aging and there is no immediate reason to expect that the situation 
will improve in the future. 

It is proposed to introduce the new Labour Code during this 
difficult period, and throw a new burden on an economy already 
suffering from an over-valued currency, price increases, budget 
deficits and a fall in production. Certain precautions have been 


1 Colonies frangaises en Afrique. 
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taken by the Government and promises have been made in the 
National Assembly. But it is inconceivable that the law should 
not be respected. The workers will see that the Labour Code is 
applied in full, as is now their right, and its enforcement will 
inevitably lead to a considerable increase in wages. The increase 
in the cost of labour has been estimated at 25 per cent.—20 per 
cent. as a result of the introduction of the 40-hour week and 5 per 
cent. to cover overtime and social benefits (medical and health 
services, sick leave and annual leave)—but this is an extremely 
conservative estimate, and does not take into account the question 
of family allowances, which will be examined later. 

On the assumption that the increase in labour costs will be about 
25 per cent., what consequences may be expected in the economic 
field ? From studies carried out on the spot at the request of the 
Administration of the French West African Territories, it seems 
clear that the establishment of the services provided for in the 
Labour Code, and more especially for the development of the 
services of the labour inspectorate, will involve the expenditure 
on personnel alone of some 15 million C.F.A. francs immediately 
and a further 30 million in the very near future, in French West 
Africa alone. A further 30 million C.F.A. francs should be added 
for housing and transport expenses and maintenance. However, 
these figures only cover the central services. For the regional offices 
at least 100 million C.F.A. francs will be required during the next 
two or three years. 

This initial expenditure, which is purely administrative in 
character, will be necessary immediately. There is a further item 
of expenditure which seems inevitable, namely, increases in expen- 
diture in the general and local budgets to cover the increased 
wages of the auxiliary staff, workers and full-time labourers paid 
from public funds. Under this head 45 million francs must be 
allowed in the general budget and 65 million in the local budgets. 

While we are considering the repercussions on public finance 
of the enforcement of the Code, the effect of wage increases on 
the cost of public works should also be examined. An inquiry in 
the competent departments, based on the assumption that the 
volume of both new projects and maintenance work will remain 
unchanged, shows that the cost of maintenance work will increase 
by 175 million C.F.A. francs and that of new projects by 100 million. 
These figures only cover the general budget ; increases of expen- 
diture of 150 million C.F.A. francs for maintenance work and 100 
million for new projects will have to be allowed for in the local 
budgets. Thus the total expenditure under this head alone may be 
estimated at 325 million C.F.A. francs for the general budget and 
more than 400 million for the local budgets. 
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These sums are obviously large and likely to constitute heavy 
burdens on budgets that are already unbalanced. The danger 
would not be great if the increase in expenditure were offset by a 
corresponding increase in income. Unfortunately this is not the 
case. The increases in wages and expenditure described above 
will inevitably be reflected first of all in transport costs (road and 
rail transport and wharfage and transit dues in ports). Unfor- 
tunately the producers will not be able to include this increased 
expenditure in their sales prices, as it is impossible further to 
increase the prices of goods for export. Consequently they will 
turn to the administrative or legislative authorities and demand 
tax exemptions to offset the new burdens they have to bear. This 
system has now become standard practice in the overseas territories. 

If producers are granted reductions in taxes and dues merely 
to compensate the increased transport costs they have to pay, the 
result will be that export duties on groundnut oil, coffee and cocoa 
(to confine this study to produce of particular interest to indigenous 
producers running farms with the assistance of their families) 
will have to be reduced by 10 to 15 per cent. on the average. The 
repercussions of the increased transport charges on goods for 
export produced by European farms or plantations will be even 
greater because the workers’ wages will have to be raised. 
There is already a slump in the market for some kinds of produce. 
Timber exports have fallen considerably ; the abolition of export 
duties and the sales tax as well would only be barely sufficient to 
compensate the increased costs in this branch. The same is true of 
bananas. Even if all taxes and duties were abolished the prices 
payable to the growers could not be kept at their present levels. 

Thus, if we base our calculations on mathematical estimates 
we have a situation from which there is no escape: a loss of over 
500 million C.F.A. francs to be borne by the local budgets as a 
result of fiscal exemptions and reductions in dues, and at the same 
time an increase in expenditure. 


Industry 


So far, only agricultural production has been considered. What 
will be the effect of the application of the Labour Code on industry 
in Africa ? 

All local industry, with the exception of certain oil factories, 
are at present going through a difficult period. The application 
of the 40-hour week will worsen the already difficult situation of 
factories working for local or export markets. Already the employers 
in certain branches, such as soap manufacture, are demanding 
considerable increases in the import duties on goods from the 
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metropolitan territory. Naturally they are demanding these 
increases in the name of social progress and to cover the wage 
increases provided for in the new legislation. 

In the textile industries the situation is even more alarming. 
The price increase will be at least 45 per cent. This is exactly the 
rate of the tax levied on exported goods. The tax will presumably 
have to be abolished, and an important source of income will be 
lost to the local budgets. 

The timber industry, which has already been hard hit by the 
fall in world prices, is threatened with ruin as a result of the increase 
in labour costs. In this sector the increase in production costs 
would be about 15 per cent., and there is no possibility of offsetting 
it by tax alleviations. 

The fruit juice factories, which have just begun large-scale 
activity, will not be able to bear an increase in production costs 
that would come to 6 per cent. 

All the efforts made during the last five or six years to develop 
industrialisation in the overseas territories for the benefit of both 
consumers and the local budgets are thus in danger of being set 
at naught. To end by depriving the workers of their employment 
is a strange way of attempting to improve their standards of living. 

It is true that there are very few sincere supporters of indus- 
trialisation in the overseas territories, however desirable it may 
appear at first sight. Industrialisation is opposed by powerful 
interests, and the risks are too great to attract persons with ini- 
tiative. That is why the State was called upon to finance the basic 
industries when the investment and development plans were 
drawn up. The State provided the funds, as it has too often done, 
without paying sufficient attention to production costs. 

Lastly, there are the mining industries. These are still in their 
infancy, and it is difficult to form an opinion of their achievements 
or their future. From an inquiry in the competent services it would 
appear that the cost of the product will increase by 10 per cent. 
on the average as a result of the proposed wage increases. It is 
highly unlikely that the mining industries will be able to bear such 
an increase at this early stage in their development. Here again, 
the administrative authorities will have to give up the sales tax 
and the contributions of the mining industries to the local budgets. 

If this is the case, the loss of budgetary income in French 
Equatorial Africa alone would probably be about 170 million C.F.A. 
francs for phosphates, bauxite and iron. Even so these sacrifices 
would not completely offset the increases in production costs. In 
the case of the phosphate industry, the financial balance of which 
is very precarious, there is a danger that the industry may have 
to close down. 
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It is clear from the above that it will be impossible for either 
industry or the mines to support the burden of a 25 per cent. 
increase in wages. 

As I pointed out at the beginning of this article, the develop- 
ment of agricultural production in French Africa will inevitably 
be slow and uncertain. The only reasonable hope of increasing 
the total income of the territories and improving the standards 
of living of the inhabitants was in a rapid increase in the incomes 
from industry and mining. The application of the Labour Code 
during the period of crisis will certainly change all the plans made. 

Everyone is aware of the situation. The studies carried out by 
the Administration only corroborate the findings of those made 
by the employers on their own account. 

Already private investors are avoiding the French overseas 
territories ; the assistance to public investment that was expected 
from private capital is gravely threatened. 

It is true that certain politicians consider that the assistance 
of private capital-is neither necessary nor desirable. They are 
making the best of the existing situation and the post-war difficulties 
that made it necessary for the French taxpayer to accept the 
burdens of investment in France’s overseas territories. At that 
time such a makeshift solution was inevitable. It would have been 
both morally and politically iniquitous for the metropolitan 
territory to abandon this part of France, whose faith in its future 
never wavered, in which the first liberating armies were formed 
and which cannot develop without long-term financial assistance. 
France owed her overseas territories a debt of gratitude and had 
to pay it. 

However, once this effort had been made, it could not be 
prolonged indefinitely at a time when France had to rebuild her 
ruined cities, reorganise her economy and look to her defences. 
Thus, from the very beginning an association grew up between 
public credit and private savings in the form of mixed companies. 
This method obtained results. It was discredited by a few notorious 
failures, but it is none the less a satisfactory method if adapted to 
the situation. In the circumstances obtaining in the African 
economy today, it is certainly essential that risks should be divided 
and limited. But the risks are excessive and the burdens too heavy. 
The private investor leaves the State, that is to say, the French 
taxpayer, to bear both the burdens and the risks, and will certainly 
continue to do so as long as the reconstitution of public saving 


prevents the issue of loans. 


Such is the situation in France’s overseas territories. What 
are we to conclude from this ? 
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First of all, it is impossible to break the law and return to the 
status quo ante. Parliament may make mistakes, but it is bound 
by its votes. Although the great majority of Africans living in 
the bush and the villages (about nine-tenths of the population), 
were unaffected by the ferment which the Labour Code caused, 
the thesis of equal rights for all citizens of the French Union 
remains and has certainly caught their interest. Consequently the 
desirable amendments can only be introduced during the applica- 
tion of the Code. 

As regards the organisation of the labour inspectorate as a 
responsible administration capable of ensuring that wage earners 
enjoy their rights without farms and undertakings being obliged 
to close down and throw the workers into poverty, there is nothing 
but good to be said—provided that it does not provide new pretexts 
for the further growth of the administrative machinery which is 
already speading its tentacles over the overseas territories. 

The application of the articles on wages, wage rates and hours 
of work is above all a matter of proportion and tact. If the towns 
are overprivileged, they will soon become overpopulated, while 
the rural areas will become depopulated. Africa will no longer 
be able to provide enough food for its needs, the standard of 
living will rise only to beget hardship, and the social structure, 
which is already precarious, will be threatened with complete 
collapse. 

The local administrative authorities, supported by represen- 
tative assemblies, should be left a large measure of responsibility 
for the detailed decisions to be taken for one occupation or another, 
bearing in mind individual cases, methods of marketing, costs, 
profits and development. Before making any decision they should 
be able to obtain for purposes of information the considered 
opinions of the employers’ and workers’ organisations in the 
territory concerned. Very often such organisations do not yet 
exist. Those that do exist, operating as they do in population 
groups which can easily be exploited by propaganda of any kind, 
should be protected from political influences, which can so easily 
obtain a foothold. 

At the same time all undertakings should make determined 
and continuous efforts to reduce production costs. The “ colonial ” 
atmosphere is still one of adventure. Sweeping plans have often 
been made without thought for the morrow. On the other hand 
a niggardly attitude has all too often been taken up. The African 
economy is unstable and unrewarding, and calls for arduous and 
unremitting toil. Nobody who relaxes his efforts for even a day 
can succeed there. That is why the calculation of risks and a sense 
of proportion are more necessary in Africa than elsewhere. 
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Consequently, in this difficult situation, more determined 
efforts are necessary than anvwhere else in the world to reduce 
production costs, and success in this depends on such variable 
factors as distance and variations in transport and raw material 
costs. Much is required of employers, who obtain little encourage- 
ment from the severity of the climate and their isolation from the 
metropolitan territory. This is in itself an additional reason for 
not discouraging them by the wholesale introduction of new 
burdens. They must be allowed sufficient time to measure the 
effect of these burdens and to prepare themselves by new efforts 
to bear them. Even gcld mines close down when labour costs are 
too high. 

That is why our group considers that the Labour Code for the 
overseas territories should be applied gradually so as not to upset 
a fragile economy. It should be established more firmly during 
periods of prosperity, but arrangements should exist to make its 
provisions more flexible during depressions. It should not go 
beyond its purpose and, while trying to raise the living standards 
of the workers, ruin the economy which employs them. 

For these reasons, we expressed particular reserves on the ques- 
tion of introducing and developing family allowances. Quite apart 
from all considerations of equality of treatment with the metro- 
politan territory, the Negro population of French Africa is not 
large enough to invalidate the principle of allowances. On the other 
hand, the opinions expressed when the principle was applied to 
government officials, the frequent lack of documents certifying 
the civil status of the persons concerned and their racial or religious 
traditions are enough to make one think twice before introducing 
what may be an extremely costly reform. 

While not categorically hostile to the introduction of family 
allowances, we requested that first of all a study of all its conse- 
quences should be made and that all the necessary measures 
should first be taken to enable the economy to bear the cost of 
the scheme. That is the position adopted by my friends and myself 
in the National Assembly. We did not, as has sometimes been 
claimed, reject the Code ; on the whole we were in favour of it, 
but we asked for its application in stages; in this way durable 
progress would be possible, adapted to circumstances, and not 
endangered by depression or reaction—progress based on respect 
for the social and economic element of the African problem. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that in our opinion no solution 
can be satisfactory as long as labour regulations in Africa are 
organised on a national basis. 

As a former official of the I.L.O., I should be forgetting my past 
if I did not consider it urgently necessary to give all African workers 
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a broader legal status extending beyond national frontiers. The 
Negro is a migrant by nature and by necessity. The bush has few 
attractions for him. On the contrary, he is attracted by the town 
—any town. The Negro inhabitants of Nigeria, Dahomey, and the 
Cameroons live close to one another and are ready to work wherever 
they are offered the best wages. No systematic development 
of resources will be possible until conditions of work have been 
regulated jointly by all these territories, which are under different 
sovereignty but are too close and too closely bound together to be 
able to remain isolated from one another by separate regulations. 

Africa is poor in material resources and in manpower, and will 
be unable to set out on the road to a better life and an evolution 
which will bring her closer to the western world unless the latter 
makes a universal effort to understand the situation and to adapt 
its policies accordingly. 

France has undertaken to draw up and enforce generous social 
legislation in her overseas territories and is prepared to assist all 
countries who wish to bring to other parts of Africa the benefits 
of the progress that she is achieving. 


(Translated from the French.) 














The Parliamentary Inquiry into 
Unemployment in Italy 


by 
Roberto TREMELLONI 


In December 1951 the Italian Chamber of Deputies ordered an 
inquiry to be made into the problem of unemployment and under- 
employment in Italy and set up a committee of inquiry with the follow- 
ing terms of reference: (a) to conduct a thorough and exhaustive 
investigation of the present state of unemployment and underemploy- 
ment in Italy, and of the living conditions and the vocational skills of 
the unemployed; (b) to determine the probable opportunities for 
employment and emigration and population trends for the next four 
years ; (c) to determine the possibilities and the means of achieving 
a high and regular level of employment, and the extent to which a 
policy of full employment could be applied; (d) to outline a pro- 
gramme for the systematic promotion of vocational guidance and 
vocational training for the unemployed and newcomers to industry 
and the improvement of labour mobility ; (e) to present its proposals 
to the appropriate administrative organisation for action. A number 
of surveys and studies were made during 1952, and the committee 
recently published the results of the inquiry in a report comprising 
15 volumes.* 

In the following article Mr. Tremelloni, chairman of the committee, 
summarises the results of the surveys made and the conclusions drawn 
regarding the immediate and long-term causes of unemployment and 
underemployment in Italy and the steps that can be taken to remedy 
these evils. 


THE NATURE AND OBJECTIVES OF THE INQUIRY 


HE extent and the persistence of unemployment in Italy 
have raised one of the biggest and most disquieting problems 

in that country since the war. One of the principal aspirations of 
the people of the world today is a fully occupied labour force ; 


1 Atti della Commissione parlamentare d’inchiesta sulla disoccupazione 
(Rome, 1953). 
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moreover, the struggle against unemployment in any country 
requires an exact understanding of its causes and character, and 
the knowledge available in Italy on this most serious evil was 
until recently very imperfect. Consequently many questions have 
been asked and speeches made in the Italian Parliament, parti- 
cularly during the last four or five years, with a view to obtaining 
a more careful and thorough investigation into the extent and 
special characteristics of unemployment in the country. In 
December 1950 a request was made in the Chamber of Deputies 
for a parliamentary inquiry. Article 82 of the Constitution gives 
to each of the two Houses of the Legislature the right to undertake 
investigations , and Italy can look back with pride to a number 
of notable parliamentary inquiries on social subjects during the 
pre-Fascist period, such as the Jacini agrarian inquiry of 1872-82 
and the Faina inquiry, which explored the conditions of the pea- 
sants in southern Italy in 1906.3 The inquiry into unemployment 
voted almost unanimously by the Chamber of Deputies on 4 Dec- 
ember 1951 was the resumption of a tradition still unforgotten, 
although it had been interrupted, as regards social questions at 
least, for many years ; the inquiry was to be concerned with the 
gravest complaint affecting overpopulated countries today—the 
disproportion between resources and the number of people living 
in the country, between the means of production and the labour 
force. 

The Committee of Inquiry was appointed by the President of 
the Chamber of Deputies on 21 June 1952. It was composed of 
21 deputies chosen from the political parties in proportion to the 
strength of the parties in the Chamber. The Committee was 
given very little time (six months, later extended to nine) in which 
to investigate a number of subjects ; its chief task was to study 
the problem of unemployment, but it was also requested to formu- 
late proposals concerning vocational training and the employment 
service and to give estimates of movements in the labour market 
during the next four years. Thus the inquiry had both technical 
and political objects ; the task of the Committee was facilitated 
by the work of a conference on statistical studies in unemployment 
convened in March 1951 to establish methods of procedure *, and 


1 Cf. Lettera del Presidente della Commissione lamentare in occasione 
della trasmissione degli Atti dell’Inchiesta al Presi della Camera (Rome, 
Mar. 1953), pp. 16-30. 

2 “ Either House may order inquiries into matters of public import- 
ance ” (Article 82 of the Constitution). 

8 Cf. S. Furtant : “ Le inchieste parlamentari in Italia e la loro influenza 
Sulla legislature a l’attivita di Governo ”, in Atti, Vol. IV, Book 1, pp. 5 ff. 
4 Cf. Rassegna di statistiche del Lavoro, No. VI (Rome, 1952). 
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by the formation of a technical secretariat attached to the Com- 
mission of Inquiry, in which experts who were not members of 
parliament participated. 

The scope of the inquiry into unemployment was extended to 
include the study of the characteristics of existing employment, 
and finally included the consideration of all the various signs of 
labour inactivity, i.e., the forms and severity of partial employment 
and underemployment, which are particularly frequent in the 
underdeveloped and the predominantly agricultural regions. The 
inquiry was therefore conducted in accordance with the following 
plan : 


(a) a series of surveys were made in order to furnish the quanti- 
tative data necessary to the study of the problem at the time of 
the inquiry or in its historical evolution ; 


(b) a series of studies were made of certain aspects (types of 
unemployment or underemployment, economic structure of the 
country and employment, employment service and vocational 
training schemes, the role of public institutions, the degree of 
mobility of labour, the demographic and economic causes of unem- 
ployment in Italy and the situation in the various regions ; 


(c) a series of polls were carried out verbally or by means of 
questionnaires in all the principal localities, in the larger trade 
unions, among economists and sociologists and among administra- 
tive bodies. 


Ten investigations were carried out for the surveys mentioned 
in (a) ; the studies under (5) were entrusted to specialists and to 
ten expert working parties; as regards (c) 2,000 persons were 
questioned verbally in some 60 localities, and questionnaires were 
sent to 3,000 persons or institutions. Nearly 11,000 persons took 
part either directly or indirectly in the inquiry. 

The scope of the inquiry was far wider than that of any previous 
inquiry into unemployment. The inquiries of the first decades of 
the century examined only the phenomenon of unemployment in 
the strict sense of the word. They were concerned only with the 
problem of assistance to the victims of unemployment and so were 
merely the preliminary to relief work. The present inquiry sought 
to explore a very much wider domain, in accordance with the 
demands of social research today ; it proposed to examine labour 
inactivity in all its forms (low ratio of the employed population to 
total population, partial employment, unemployment proper). 
Only by extending in this way the limits of the inquiry was it 
possible to examine the root causes of a phenomenon which in 
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Italy assumes the most multifarious aspects and to look for solu- 
tions that would be neither partial nor transitory, or at least to 
determine the exact nature of this grave problem, which can only 
be solved if relief of the present ills is accompanied by thorough- 
going and effective preventive treatment. 

It will be seen that the very searching inquiry undertaken was 
fully justified, and these observations may also serve to restrain 
the impatience voiced in certain quarters, which is understandable, 
but prompted by a superficial or over-simplified view of the prob- 
lem ; the scourge of labour inactivity in Italy, which goes back 
many decades and for which there are numerous cumulative 
reasons, can be effectively remedied only by intelligent action on 
a large scale. 


THE RESULTS OF THE QUANTITATIVE SURVEYS 


The principal quantitative surveys carried out to measure 
unemployment and underemployment in Italy at the time of the 
inquiry (September 1952) were— 


(a) a sampling survey of the labour force made by the Central 
Statistical Institute ; 


(6) an analysis of the lists of persons registered at labour 
exchanges (carried out by the Ministry of Labour) ; and 


(c) an assessment of agricultural underemployment in certain 
large farming areas of the country (made by the National Institute 
of Agricultural Economy). 


September was chosen for the first two studies, since that is 
the month least affected by seasonal causes of unemployment in 
Italy, where agriculture and other outdoor pursuits occupy 
at least half of the working population and therefore exert a 
powerful influence on the seasonal variations in manpower require- 
ments. 

These investigations were followed up by others to ascertain 
the condition of the unemployed and to investigate the different 
aspects of the Italian labour market at the time of the inquiry ; a 
second group of observations reflects not merely the static situation 
of 1952 but also the dynamic aspects of the problem. 


Investigations concerning Manpower 


The sampling survey of the labour force made it possible, for 
the first time since 1936, to have a general picture of the distribu- 
tion of occupations in the country in the absence of the classified 
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results of the demographic censuses. In a total population of 
47.1 million (September 1952) the labour force amounted to 19.4 
million ; the remaining 27.8 million were regarded as persons not 
gainfully occupied (table I).2 The percentage figure for the labour 
force thus obtained (41.1) is very low, both in comparison 
with other modern States and in comparison with the past : in the 
various Italian demographic censuses it had been calculated at 
53.22 per cent. in 1871, 48.97 per cent. in 1901 and 41.70 per cent. 
in 1951. These figures show the progressive regression of the 
working population in the last 80 years of Italian history ; this is 
due on the one hand to phenomena of a demographic nature of 
which mention will be made later, and on the other hand to the 
slowness of the country’s economic development and its scanty 


TABLE I. POPULATION AND LABOUR IN ITALY 























Number (in thousands) Percentage 
Category of workers Aged Aged Aged | 48ers 
under 14 years Total under paar Total 
14 years and above 14 years howe 
Labour force .... 202.7 | 19,155.5 | 19,358.2 1.8) 53.5) 41.1 
Employed ... . 202.7 | 17,869.3 | 18,072.0 1.8} 49.9) 39.4 
Independent work- 
ers and employees 51.6 | 14,405.6 | 14,457.2; 0.5) 40.2) 30.7 
Casual workers. . 151.1| 3,463.7| 3,614.8 Sal’ wer nen 
Unemployed ... 3 1,286.2} 1,286.2 3.6 at 
Previously em- : 608.5 608.5 ty a 
ployed seeking job 
for first time . . . 677.7 677.7 ‘ 1.9) 1.4 
Persons not gainfully 
occupied. . . .. « 11,100.7 | 16,679.3 | 27,780.0| 98.2| 46.5| 58.9 
Housewives .. . 340.2 | 11,992.0 | 12,332.2| 3.0/ 33.4) 26.2 
Students. .... 4,965.4; 1,182.6} 6,148.0) 43.9| 3.3/ 13.0 
ERS 6 0 8 5,795.1 | 3,504.7; 9,299.8; 51.3} 9.8} 19.7 
Total . . .| 11,303.4 | 35,834.8 | 47,138.2 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 




















1 The sampling survey was based on 58,352 families with 233,131 mem- 
bers, in 770 Italian communes, including all the provincial capitals. The 
criticisms and reserves made concerning these sampling methods of inquiry 
are well-known, and the results should be used with caution. For the criteria 
used in the survey see Vol. 1 of the Atti della Commissione parlamentare 
d’inchiesta sulla disoccupazione, Book 1, pp. 1-73. 


2 The total labour force, according to inquiry carried out by the Central 
Statistical Institution at the instigation of the Committee of Inquiry in 
September 1952, was 19,358,200 persons out of a population of 47,138,200. 
The population without gainful employment (27,780,000) was equal to 
58.9 per cent. and was made up as follows : women engaged in housework : 
26.2 per cent. ; students: 13 per cent. ; persons not engaged in any paid 
activity : 19.7 per cent. About 1.1 per cent. of the labour force was under 
14 years of age, while among those without gainful employment about 
40 per cent. were under 14. 
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resources in means of production. The inquiry also revealed that 
the ratio between working population and total population fluc- 
tuates very considerably in the various regions of Italy: it was 
found to be highest in Piedmont (49.1 per cent.) and lowest in 
Sardinia (31.2 per cent.). In general a gradual and progressive 
diminution was found from northern Italy to the south. Above all 
the proportion of women in the labour force falls rapidly from 
north to south : while in northern Italy women form 28 per cent. 
of the labour force, in Sicily they form only 9.4 per cent. Over 
the whole country the women belonging to the labour force form 
only 25 per cent. of the female population. (Analogous inquiries 
give a figure of 34.5 per cent. in the United States and 45.7 per cent. 
in France.)* 

Of the 19.4 million persons constituting the labour force 18 
million were classified as employed and 1.3 million as unemployed 
(table II). This latter figure does not represent the extent of 
unemployment, but only the number of people who were completely 


TABLE II. DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYED AND UNEMPLOYED 
WORKERS BY REGION AND OCCUPATION 

















Employed Unemployed 
Total Pre- . 
man- ‘ Total 
Region power | Number | % of | % of | “OUSIY |“ first 
(thou- (thou- popu- | labour ployed job Number} % of % of 
sands) sands) lation | force thou- (thou- (thou- | popula-| labour ved 
a sands) sands) tion force plo 

North . . . .| 9,474.9) 8,846.4) 42.5 | 93.4 | 284.5 | 344.0} 628.5) 3.0 6.6 | 7.1 
Centre. . . .| 3,654.0) 3,388.8) 39.1 | 92.7 | 131.0 | 134.2} 265.2) 3.1 7.3 | 7.8 
South . . . .| 4,383.4) 4,116.9) 34.6 | 93.9 | 132.1 | 134.4| 266.5) 2.2 6.1 | 6.5 
Islands .. .| 1,845.9] 1,719.9) 30.0| 93.2; 60.9| 65.1! 126.0) 2.2 6.8 | 7.3 
Whole country |19,358.2/18,072.0)| 38.3 | 93.4 | 608.5 | 677.7 |1,286.2) 2.7 6.6 | 7.1 






































1 A comparison by Vannutelli of the results of surveys of the labour 
force in several countries (cf. “ Considerazioni sulla struttura e sul movi- 
mento della popolazione italiana, tratte dai primi risultati dell’inchiesta 
parlamentare sulla disoccupazione ”, in the Rivista di politica economica, 
Apr. 1953, p. 486) excluding the workers under 14 years of age, is given in 
the following table : 

LABOUR FORCES (MEN AND WOMEN) 
IN CANADA, FRANCE, ITALY AND THE UNITED STATES 











(Percentages ) 
Population over 14 years of age Italy 4 France 2 U.S. 8 Canada ¢# 
Te eee Pe a 53.5 63.8 57.3 52.9 
po ™ BPP ee ee Ye (49.9) (62.9) (56.2) (51.8) 
Unemployed .........-.--. (3.6) (0.9) (1.1) (1.1) 
Persons not gainfully occupied. . . .. . 46.5 36.2 42.6 47.0 
Teel. | i”. 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 























1 Sep. 1952, 2 Nov.-Dec. 1952. 8 Oct. 1952, 4 Nov. 1952. 
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without work in September 1952 (there was an active person 
without employment in 9.2 of every 100 families). Of those shown 
as employed 1.2 million declared that they were not working 
during the week in which the census was taken : of these 43.6 per 
cent. gave “ lack of work” as their reason for not working ; the 
remainder were not working because of holidays or for health 
reasons, or were prevented by bad weather, strikes, etc. Of the 
16,536,000 persons in employment in the week in question, 81 per 
cent. worked 40 or more hours a week, 17.4 per cent. between 15 
and 40 hours and 1.6 per cent. (258,600 persons) less than 15 hours 
a week.! 

It will be clear that to the estimate of the numbers entirely 
without work (1.3 million) should be added some of the 502,000 
persons idle through lack of work during the week of the survey 
and some of the 258,600 who worked less than 15 hours in the 
week, since their situation borders on total unemployment. 


TABLE III. DISTRIBUTION OF UNEMPLOYED IN ITALY 
BY REGION AND SEX 














(Percentages ) 
Workers previously Workers seeking Total 
Region in employment first job 
Men | Women Men | Women Men | Women 
North... 63.8 36.2 51.6 48.4 57.1 42.9 
Centre... 81.9 18.1 60.4 39.6 70.9 29.1 
eee 81.6 18.4 76.9 23.1 79.2 20.8 
Islands .. 90.5 9.5 76.5 23.5 83.3 16.7 
Whole 
country . 74.5 25.5 61.2 38.8 67.4 32.6 


























Italy remains a country of mixed economy in which agriculture 
is still very important and provides employment for the greater 
part of the population : of those in employment more than four- 
tenths work in agriculture (42.4 per cent.), about one-third in 
industry (35.4 per cent.) and only 22.2 per cent. in service occupa- 
tions or other activities (tables IV, V and VI). But agriculture, 
while occupying 42.4 per cent. of the labour force, accounts for 
only 30 per cent. of the national income, while industry, with 35.4 
per cent. of the labour force, accounts for 44-45 per cent. 


1 The national average was 47 hours’ work a week; 64 per cent. of the 
labour force had worked 48 hours or more ; 17 per cent. between 40 and 
48 hours ; 17.4 per cent. between 15 and 40 hours; and 1.6 per cent. less 
than 15 hours. The average of hours worked per week in individual occupa- 
tions was as follows : industry : 44 hours ; agriculture : 49 hours (the week 
of the survey is one of the peak weeks for farm > ; commerce : 51 hours ; 
civil service: 45 hours; transport: 47 hours. (Cf. Aéi, Vol. I, Book 1, 
pp. 66-67.) 
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TABLE IV. DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYED WORKERS 
BY OCCUPATION (EXCLUDING ARMED FORCES) 

















, No. of workers No. of workers 
Competition (thousands) (thousands) 
Agriculture, fishing, hunting and 
WUNENG . 1 ot be 7,494.3 
See « «: ole + « bthes 5,609.8 
Mining and quarrying . . . 224.7 
Manufacturing ...... 3,768.5 
Building and public works . 1,421.3 
Water, gas and electricity 195.3 
Transport and communications . 659.1 
Commerce, banking and insur- 
Ge se ote FS Os > 1,882.1 
Cammmerce ....#%.-s« 1,732.2 
Banking and insurance. . . 149.9 
a 0 3 + ole os Ne 8 2,042.7 
Personal and professional 
NA. tae bee Gus L 998.7 
eS 1,044.0 
All occupations . . . 17,688.0 











Industrial employment is pre-eminent in northern Italy, while 
in the south employment is mainly in agriculture ; the proportion 
of agricultural employment increases as one goes further south. 

As regards age groups, if we consider only persons in employ- 
ment we find the largest number between 20 and 49 years of age 
(64.7 per cent.) ; those aged 50 to 59 account for 13.5 per cent. 
and those aged 60 or more only 1.8 per cent.; the low age groups 
(14 to 19 years of age) amount to 12.7 per cent. The number of 
children under 14 years is considerable (approximately 200,000) ; 






































TABLE V. DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYED AND UNEMPLOYED 
WORKERS BY REGION AND OCCUPATION 
(Percentages ) 

Employed Unemployed 
Region Agriculture, | Industry, Agriculture, | Industry, 
hunting, communi- hunting, communi- 
trapping cations trapping cations 
North ...:;. » 35.0 42.5 22.5 15.5 67.4 17.1 
Centre. .. 43.5 30.6 25.9 14.7 66.7 18.6 
Sowen . i+ 55.2 26.3 18.5 28.5 56.8 14.7 
| Islands 47.9 30.0 22.1 41.4 46.3 12.3 
Whole 
country . 42.4 35.4 22.2 20.8 62.8 16.4 
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TABLE VI. DISTRIBUTION BY OCCUPATION OF WORKERS 
IN EMPLOYMENT AND WORKERS PREVIOUSLY IN EMPLOYMENT 











Occupation Workers in employment re en t 

Agriculture, fishing, hunting, 
Wapping .. 2. + 2 ee ee 42.4 20.8 
SS SP ae a ee ee 31.7 59.3 
Mining and quarrying . . . 1.3 2.2 
Manufacturing ...... 21.3 29.9 
Building and public works . 8.0 25.9 
Water, gas and electricity 1.1 1.3 
Transport and communications . 3.7 3.5 

Commerce, banking and insur- 
MGs 6 ne S'S a le 2% 10.6 5.9 
| ree a oe 9.8 5.6 
Banking and imsurance. . . 0.8 0.3 
ee ee eae 5.7 5.8 
meer eee. ss se Scena, 3.9 4.7 
Total... 100.0 100.0 

















it represents 1.1 per cent. of the persons in einployment. This 
fact has induced the members of the Committee of Inquiry to 
contemplate the possibility of raising the minimum working age 
to 15; this is moreover, the minimum age laid down in the inter- 
national labour Conventions. 

The degree of formal education of the employed population is 
low: only 2.1 per cent. have a degreee or university training ; 
4.6 per cent. have attended a senior high school ; 7.6 per cent. can 
claim attendance at a junior high school or the school leaving 
certificate ; 85.7 per cent. have only elementary education or none 
at all. However, the percentages vary considerably in the various 
regions : in Lombardy the percentage of those with no education 
higher than the elementary stage is only 79.8; in the south, 
on the other hand, there are higher percentages of illiterates 
and persons with only elementary education alongside higher 
proportions of university graduates; in contrast, intermediate 
education is rare, particularly technical education. 

The problem of the disparity between existing educational and 
vocational training and the skills required of workers was con- 
sidered to be particularly serious, and a working party drew up a 
very thorough report showing the urgent necessity to redress this 


1 Minimum Age (Industry) Convention (Revised), 1937 ; Minimum Age 
(Non-Industrial Employment) Convention (Revised), 1937 ; and Minimum 
Age (Sea) Convention (Revised), 1936. 
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TABLE VII. DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYED WORKERS 
BY AGE AND SEX 











Age group Men Women Both sexes 

Md 6 «4 @'o » 62% .& 1.1 1.3 1.1 
on ee Se es a 6.8 10.5 7.7 
4 : See) al Eee 4.4 7.0 5.0 
Phe: « 2iTehdie & 0 86D 23.6 28.5 24.9 
nr « o « 66 6s. 6 6 3 41.0 36.1 39.8 
See SD ooh SOS Ge tate 14.2 11.3 13.5 
rte 64... « iio 'c. oe eo bete 4.5 2.9 4.1 
65 and over (and unclassified) 4.4 2.4 3.9 

PE iis ve 100.0 100.0 100.0 




















disparity. It was calculated that 11 per cent. of the nation is still 
illiterate, and that over a million children (some 17 per cent. of 
those liable) evade the obligation to attend school up to the age of 
14. Only one in ten workers aged 40 or over and only three in ten 
workers under 40 years of age have a certificate covering the com- 
plete elementary school course. The inquiry has shown the urgent 
necessity of raising the general educational level of those who take 
part in production and also the need for legislative action and 
adequate programmes for the promotion of vocational guidance 
and training. 


The Survey of Registered Unemployed 


While the above sampling survey provided more extensive and 
more reliable data respecting employment, the survey of persons 
registered at labour exchanges carried out by the Ministry of 
Labour on 30 September 1952 (table VIII) admits of a different 
but certainly more exact observation of the phenomenon of unem- 
ployment, that is, of the persons seeking work. There were found 
to be 1,715,708 persons on the books of the labour exchanges : of 
these almost two-thirds (1,033,669) had had previous employment 
and nearly a third (501,368) were looking for their first job ; the 
remainder (180,671) consisted of housewives, pensioners or persons 
in employment who wished to change their job. It is therefore 
probable that in the month of the survey (in which there is no 
noticeable seasonal unemployment, whereas in peak months— 
generally January or February—total unemployment rises by 
400,000 to 500,000) there were some million-and-a-half persons 
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TABLE VIII. PERSONS REGISTERED AT EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES, 
30 SEPTEMBER 1952 











Wage earners - 
Occupation ccmpattadi =. oes Total 
qualifications 
Agriculture, fores- 
try, trapping, 
ne ls » is". 354,512 284 12,035 366,831 
Industry he 6 692,988 10,975 58,759 762,722 
Transport and 
communications 16,441 160 209 16,810 
Commerce... . 36,238 1,711 840 38,789 
Banking and 
insurance ... 400 26,003 214 26,617 
Miscellaneous oc- 
cupations and 
services... . 14,572 5,253 111,898 131,723 
Unclassified ... — 33,803 338,413 372,216 
Total . . .| 1,115,151 78,189 522,368 1,715,708 























unemployed or slightly more, two-thirds of them male.! The 
over-all figure for registered unemployed corresponds to 3.67 per 
cent. of the population ; only in the south is the percentage higher 
(4.10). 

The research undertaken by the labour exchanges shows that 
very few workers have the required skills. As many as 522,368 
persons are shown as “ unskilled labourers ”, and very few of the 
others have taken vocational training courses or are skilled workers ; 
along with this serious evidence of the low level of vocational 
training of the Italian unemployed there is evidence of a very low 
level of formal education. Only 103,000 (6 percent.) of the 
1,713,700 on the books of the labour exchanges have had any post- 
elementary education ; and of the 1,612,400 remaining, no less than 
134,000 are illiterate. Only 40,000 of the persons registering—a 
twentieth of those who replied to the question—stated that they 
had participated in a course of vocational training. The inquiry 
has thus emphasised the importance and urgency of a reform of 
the machinery for vocational training, which at present is inade- 
quate and lacking in system. 


1 Of the persons registered with the employment offices 35 per cent. 
were women. Women constituted just over half of the unskilled labour 
(46 per cent.) and more than one-third of the unemployed office workers. 
In industry there were 37 women in every 100 registered unemployed, 
in agriculture the figure was 26 per cent, while in commerce (including 
retail trade) more than half of those registering were women. (Cf. Ait, 
Vol. I, Book 1, pp. 99-109 ; see also pp. 64-65). 
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A large proportion of the persons registered were in the low 
age groups, particularly the groups from 30 to 54. Thus 415,000 
are registered as unemployed in the under-20 age group, but the 
figure rises to 441,000 for the 21-29 group and 747,000 for those 
between the ages of 30 and 54. For those 55 to 64 years of age it 
drops to 98,000, while some 15,000 persons over 65 years of age 
are seeking work. In the lower age groups those looking for work 
for the first time predominate ; this situation has been getting 
worse in Italy in the last few years, on account of the limited 
mobility of manpower." 

As regards the duration of the period of unemployment, the data 
collected by the Central Statistical Institute concerning unemployed 
persons who had previously been in employment showed that 
about 60 per cent. were persons who had lost their jobs not more 
than six months previously (44.6 per cent. less than three months 
previously). As for the remainder, 23.8 per cent. had been unem- 
ployed for a year or more. The mean duration of the unemploy- 
ment period was calculated at three months 21 days (table IX). 


TABLE IX. DISTRIBUTION OF UNEMPLOYED PREVIOUSLY 
IN EMPLOYMENT BY DURATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


Duration of unemployment Percentages 





Less than i5 days ...... 9.8 
16 daystoimonth ..... 7.1 44.6 
ite mentees. .istid sca) ON 16.7 . 
Yo Sb ss | eA a ea * 11.1 
3 to 4 mommies... it's: 5.7 15.6 
4to6month........ 9.9 ; 
f°) TO” PR 2 7.3 
Te oe een ee ee 5.6 36.7 
1 yearormore ....... 23.8 . 
Camnewe . 4 .dtelaweaas % 3.0 

Total. .. 100.0 


1 The Central Statistical Institute’s survey is probably more com- 
plete as regards the non-employed seeking their first job, since not all of 
those in search of initial employment register at the employment exchanges. 
The survey gives the figure of 677,700 persons (as are the 501,368 given 
by the employment exchanges), 61.2 per cent. of them males. Hence it is 
evident that the percentage of women seeking work for the first time is 
higher than that of employed workers or unemployed persons who have 
previously been in employment ; the female element exerts considerable 
pressure on the labour market, especially in the north. Of those looking 
for employment for the first time 50.4 per cent. are under 17 years of age 
and 64.4 per cent. under 19; this situation can be attributed largely to 
= ese in the opportunities of apprenticeship (Cf. A#i, Vol. I, Book 1, 
Pp. 54). 
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Investigation into the Level of Employment in Agriculture 


In a country that is still predominantly agricultural it was 
essential to review the level of employment in agriculture. The 
sampling survey showed that the average number of days worked, 
in all agricultural categories, was 228 in the preceding year. The 
average was high for regular wage earners (284 days), share croppers 
(258 days) and independent farmers (248 days), but very low for 


TABLE X. NUMBER OF DAYS WORKED BY AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 
DURING YEAR ENDING 8 SEPTEMBER 1952 




















All agricultural workers Day labourers 
Region No. of workers | Average no, of | No. of workers | Average no. of 
(thousands) days worked (thousands) days worked 
North ..... 2,949.1 231 443.3 144 
Centre ..... 1,404.5 271 109.0 164 
ks 6 «¢ +. «© 2,143.7 196 619.9 161 
DD + & @*0 776.3 220 329.0 184 
Whole country. . 7,273.6 228 1,501.2 161 














casual day labourers (161 days). Of the latter, who represent 
some 1.5 million workers out of the 7.3 million workers in agri- 
culture, 76.6 per cent. worked less than 200 days (23.5 per cent. of 
them worked for 100 days in the year or less) ; only 1.1 per cent. 
had employment for over 300 days.* 

The research carried out on behalf of the Commission of Inquiry 
by the National Institute of Agricultural Economy added further 
data to the above statistical observations, and underlined first and 
foremost the pronounced seasonal fluctuations and the marked 
degree of underemployment in agriculture.? 

The degree of underemployment arising out of the seasonal 
nature of the work alone has been calculated to average 15.3 per 


1 Cf. Atti, Vol. I, Book 1, p. 73. 

2? The manpower available in the categories employed in farming enter- 
prises remains unused for an appreciable part of the year: in any event 
the employment curve for 92.9 per cent. of agricultural undertakings reveals 
a relative variability of more than 10 per cent. Only where there is inten- 
sive cultivation of several crops accompanied by stockbreeding is the 
problem of unbalance between labour available and labour actually employed 
reduced to the minimum, and in Italian agriculture such a system is rare. 
Peak employment is in June, and minimum employment in December ; 
in June the percentage of man-hours worked exceeds those available by 
12 per cent., whereas in December the percentage of hours not worked in 
terms of hours available is 36.8 per cent. 
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cent., which means that only 84.7 per cent. of the available man- 
power is utilised in Italian agriculture... But an attempt was made 
by the investigators, in a survey of large and important agricultural 
areas of the country, to establish an annual balance-sheet between 
the manpower available and the manpower utilised. This balance- 
sheet shows that Italian agricultural workers are workless or unpro- 
ductively employed for 94 man-days out of the 270-280 available 
in a year (34 per cent.) ; a third of the workers, therefore, theoret- 
ically supposing the other two-thirds to be fully employed, is 
unusable. These figures indicate one of the most conspicuous 
outward signs of labour inactivity in Italy—the pronounced under- 
employment of almost half the labour force of the nation, which 
constitutes the inexhaustible reserve of potential unemployed who 
flock into the urban centres and into industry. 


Mobility of Manpower 


Complementary investigations of lesser scope were conducted 
into the mobility of manpower and the situation of the labour 
market. Inelasticity of the labour market, which is typical of 
countries with a sluggish marketing economy, was found both in 
low geographic mobility and in low mobility from one trade to 
another and from one firm to another. In particular, the rate of 
labour turnover (the number of persons entering and leaving 
employment in relation to the average number employed) was 
ascertained in a few dozen business concerns covering 8 per cent. 
(235,000) of the persons employed in industrial undertakings. The 
turnover was shown to fluctuate in 1951 between 6.88 per cent. 
and 7.70 per cent. for wage earners and between 9.24 per cent. 
and 8.57 per cent. for salaried employees, the first figure repre- 
senting the number entering employment and the second the 
number leaving employment during the year. These figures are 
very low (only one-fifth or one-sixth of the corresponding figures 
for the same periods in Great Britain or the United States) and 
reveal a striking inelasticity in the labour market.? It was also 


1 Underemployment is more pronounced on leasehold farms (23.6 per 
cent.) and less considerable in the share-cropping system (7.9 per cent.). 


2 Labour turnover is highest in mining and chemical concerns, lowest 
in the electrical, metallurgical and mechanical industries ; it is higher in 
small business (2p to 500 employees) than in medium or large concerns. 
The reasons for leaving employment were usually discharge (more than half 
of the cases) or resignation (one-third of the cases). (Cf. Atti, Vol. I, Book 1, 
pp. 185 ff.) Regarding the reasons for the unemployment (of those 
already employed), the inquiry noted a high percentage of discharges 
(46.4 per cent.) ; resignation accounted for only 3.3 percent. The reasons 
of the unemployment of the remaining 50 per cent. were the closing down 
for the firm (14.8 per cent.), seasonal causes (16.3 per cent.), illness (3 per 
cent.) and various other reasons. (Cf. Aiti, Vol. I, Book 1, p. 53.) 
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found that the geographical mobility of the population had fallen 
considerably since the first decades of the century and there was 
less movement from one trade to another, particularly on account 
of the insufficient general training of the unemployed and their 
inability to follow more than one trade. The low geographical 
mobility has its origin in legislation designed in the past to combat 
the rush to the cities by forbidding job applications from workers 
who had not been resident for a certain period in the commune in 
which they were seeking work : but it is also a consequence of the 
housing shortage brought about by wartime destruction and also 
of the fact that the worker is less inclined to move from one locality 
to another, especially if he is married. 

While underemployment is widespread there is little double 
employment. It was particularly desired to ascertain, for example, 
how many persons enjoying pensions from the National Social 
Security Institution continued in employment. It was found that 
there were less than 200,000, ie., 14 percent. of the pensioners. 

Another inquiry was undertaken to determine the importance 
of another phenomenon—the race for civil service jobs. Between 
1945 and 1952 798,215 persons competed for 50,298 civil service 
posts in state administrations: that is, there were 16 candidates 
for every post available. It was noted that many candidates 
downgraded themselves voluntarily—a number of university gra- 
duates aspired to subordinate posts only. 


Investigations into the Situation of the Unemployed 


In the light of other sampling surveys we can now examine 
the economic conditions and the degree of vocational aptitude 
of the unemployed. The results of the research into the physical 
and psychological conditions of 2,724 unemployed persons carried 
out by the National Association for the Prevention of Accidents 
represent a noteworthy contribution to the study of the health and 
characteristics of the unemployed.! Medical tests established that 
47.5 per cent. of the unemployed persons examined were ill (the 
organs particularly affected were the respiratory and cardio- 
vascular systems) ; and that 40.7 per cent. were not fit for certain 
specific types of work (though only 11.44 per cent. were unfit 
for the work normally performed by them). In 13 per cent. of the 
cases unemployment was attributed to the subject’s physical 
condition, and conversely it was found that unemployment had 
exerted an adverse influence on the physical condition of 8 per 
cent. of the unemployed. Eleven per cent. of the workers examined 
had never attended any kind of school, and the proportion of 


1 Cf, Atti, Vol. I, Book 1, pp. 219 ff. 
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“inhibited ” persons (particularly inert and introverted persons 
with torpid affectivity) was found to be ten times higher than in 
the normal population. A notable part of those examined (34- 
37 per cent.) showed pronounced maladjustment, i.e., lack of 
harmony between the particular type of work and the individual 
performing it, for objective reasons. There were subjective reasons 
for maladjustment in 55 per cent. of the cases (illness: 28 per 
cent.; vocational unpreparedness: 15 per cent. ; accidents: 6 per 
cent.), a very high percentage. 

Some 2,000 family budgets of unemployed persons were also 
collected and scrutinised by the Central Statistical Institution. 
Such budgets show that the average fortnightly spending of the 
families concerned is extremely low (22,125 lire, equivalent to 
5,010 lire per person), but the average is far lower in the south, 
where expenditure per head is less than half that in the north. 
An analysis of the budgets reveals the high percentage spent on 
food (57.1 per cent.), which becomes much higher in the poorer 
families (in fact it forms 72.5 per cent. of total spending for families 
whose daily outlay is between 501 and 750 lire). The inquiry 
into the quality of foodstuffs consumed emphasised the scarcity 
of animal proteins and fats in the diet of unemployed families and 
their consequent malnutrition (10 per cent. below the basic diet 
on the average, but 21 per cent. below in certain regions in the 
south). 


Unemployment Relief 


A special working party concerned itself with the present 
system of unemployment relief in Italy and the possibilities of 
improving it. The State Insurance Institution computed that of 
the total number on the books of the employment exchanges in 
1951 only one-tenth (10.37 per cent.) received unemployment 
benefit } ; however, a direct survey carried out through the place- 
ment offices gave even lower percentages*, a fact that bears 
witness to the need—which was emphasised by the Commission’s 
investigations—of a thorough re-examination of unemployment 
relief, of making it simpler and more systematic and of extending 
its scope. The existing machinery is extremely complex, and is 
made up of authorities that often overlap and hinder one another ; 


1 If only unemployed persons with previous employment records are 
counted and agriculture is excluded, the percentage is doubled (20.34). 
It is higher in the south than in other regions. 

2 In the Ministry of Labour inquiry, which covered 1.3 million persons 
registered at the employment offices, only about 50,000 (i.e., one twenty- 
sixth) stated that they received unemployment benefit. (Cf. A#i, Vol. I, 
Book 1, pp. 115 ff.) 
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moreover, it is not in a position to afford the relief that is clearly 
necessary. There should be only two institutions—compulsory 
unemployment insurance, which should be improved and made 
more extensive, and a less haphazard system of labour projects 
for the unemployed, which should be an integral and complementary 
part of the insurance in the interests of maintaining productivity. 
An increase in insurance benefits—at present kept within very 
rigid limits—also appears to be desirable, both as regards the 
duration and the amount of the benefits, with special reference 
to the family responsibilities of the insured.* 


THE CAUSES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN ITALY AND PROBABLE 
DEVELOPMENTS 


An inquiry into unemployment should not only relate to the 
situation at a given period of time but should also include a histo- 
rical survey to ascertain the immediate and more remote causes of 
the phenomenon and examine the expectations for the immediate 
future. 

Of the historical causes the inquiry established a clear distinc- 
tion between demographic and economic factors. As regards the 
former a definite increase was noted in the proportion of the popu- 
lation of working age over at least the last three decades. In the 
half-century from 1871 to 1921 the population of ten years of age 
or over increased at the annual rate of 6.9 per thousand, while 
the rate for the population between 15 and 65 years of age was 
5.9 per thousand and for the total population 6.2 per thousand. 
The three rates of increase were thus much the same. In the follow- 
ing 30-year period (1921-51) the rate of increase for the total 
population was 7.7 per thousand, for the over-tens 8.8 per thous- 
and, and for the population between 15 and 65 years of age 9 per 
thousand, i.e., almost one unit in 100 every year. This phenomenon 
became even more marked between 1936 and 1951, when, against 
a mean annual increase of 7.2 per thousand in the total population, 
the population aged ten years and over was increasing at the rate 
of 9.6 per thousand and the population between 15 and 65 years 
of age at the rate of 10.7 per thousand. Had the total population 
been subject to the same increase as the population of working age 
Italy would now have 2.8 million more inhabitants than it has ; if 
the opposite phenomenon had occurred Italy would today have 1.7 
million less manpower units (i.e., a figure approaching that of present- 
day unemployment). The reason is the gradual ageing of the popu- 


1 Cf. Atti, Vol. II, Book 2, particularly the findings critical of the system 
in force (pp. 22 ff.) and the recommendations (pp. 27 ff.). 
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lation +, which is taking place with some intensity in Italy, just as 
it did in the countries of western and northern Europe at earlier 
periods. (The increase in the mean duration of life in Italy has 
been high in the last few decades, rising from 35.4 years in the 
period 1881-82 to 66.5 years in the period 1933-35.) 

The rise in the proportion of the population of working age is 
linked with three other phenomena: workers show less ambition 
to work on their own account and prefer paid employment ; women 
are trying more and more to enter the ranks of labour ; and emi- 
gration to foreign countries is decreasing. All these factors have 
contributed to increase the supply of labour just at the time in the 
historical life of the country when there are fewer possibilities and 
less inclination to save and invest. 

The economic causes may be summarised as, in addition to 
this lower capacity for investment and the reduced flow of inter- 
national investments, the widespread destruction of material goods 
resulting from two wars, inflation and the policy of self-sufficiency, 
the slow development of agriculture and industry, the extremely 
low level of productivity of the human element, and a cumbrous 
government machine. To these must be added the bad habits 
contracted in the course of the long periods of inflation, the con- 
tinued existence of undertakings of uneconomic size, the heavy 
burdens imposed by the needs of relief services, the lack of economic 
balance between one region and another (the southern problem) 
and between agriculture and industry, the obstacles to manpower 
mobility and the absence of a sound system of vocational guidance 
and training. More recent causes have aggravated matters: 
besides the repatriation of persons living in the colonies and former 
members of the armed forces, the transition from a policy of self- 
sufficiency to a policy of international, or at least European, co- 
operation has made necessary a gradual readjustment of the eco- 
nomic structure, and the process of mechanisation in the last three 
or four years has been stepped up, resulting in a saving of manpower 
for an equivalent level of production (the industrial production 
index is 40 per cent. higher than in 1938, while the number 
of employees has increased by only 5 per cent.). 


E The age groups of the Italian population show the importance of this 
ageing process in the last half century : 
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The number of children has diminished by 22 per cent., whereas the number 
of elderly persons has increased by 16 per cent. 
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The inquiry has made it clear that the next four years will be 
particularly difficult, because the average annual increase in the 
labour force will remain high ; some 300,000 persons seek every 
year to enter the system of production. Although this increase is 
due to fall between 1956 and 1960 to 172,000 (rising between 1961 
and 1965 to 262,000 a year), and although one may assume that 
after 1970 the population of Italy will level off and remain station- 
ary, the problem of the next four years is not easy to solve. 

Estimates made in connection with the inquiry indicate that— 
assuming, very optimistically, a net annual emigration figure of 
120,000—the increase in the numbers of workers available will be 
in the vicinity of at least 150,000 annually until 1955, and will 
then fall to some 80,000-85,000 in 1956 and 1957. The probable 
maximum absorption capacity of the Italian economic structure 
may be calculated, again at an optimistic estimate, as sufficient to 
enable these manpower recruits to be put to work, but in all likeli- 
hood that capacity will have no effect on the unemployment 
existing at the present time. The problem will therefore probably 
persist, especially if temporary unemployment of a technological 
character supervenes, or unemployment arising from cyclical 
fluctuations, a possibility that cannot be excluded. Further prob- 
lems are therefore raised if an attempt is made to forestall the 
consequences either of profound changes in technical methods— 
which are desirable if it is intended to promote conditions favour- 
able to an increase in the national income—or of currents of inter- 
national economic depression, which must be reckoned with and 
which would cause a heavy influx of persons now resident abroad 
and a further restriction in the number of emigrants. The Com- 
mittee of Inquiry was of the opinion that for both eventualities it 
was necessary to draw up in advance programmes that would meet 
all possible developments and that could be carried out speedily. 

Finally, mention should be made of a series of investigations 
carried out with a view to determining which Italian industries 
were saturated or were becoming saturated, i.e., which would not, 
as far as could be judged, permit of a further intake of manpower, 
and those which were in process of expansion. This research 
showed the absolute saturation of agriculture, and in general of 


1 The percentages of the working ee, of Italy engaged in the 
various occupations has undergone the following variations in the last half 








century : 
Industry, Commerce, Miscellaneous 
Year Agriculture Sena banking, trades and Civil Service 
= insurance services 
1901... 59.4 27.5 5.7 3.0 4.4 
41.6 38.7 9.9 3.6 6.2 
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the traditional Italian industries (textiles, clothing and foodstuffs) ; 
even if there were an increase in consumption of the products of 
these industries, it could easily be met by the existing structure 
and existing manpower, especially if the process of modernisation 
that is already under way is continued. It seems on the other hand 
that certain capital goods or durable consumer goods industries 
and above all the “ service ” occupations (tertiary activities) have 
room for development, even to the extent of employing additional 
manpower. According to Leontieff’s theory Italian industry (in 
the strict sense of the word) can increase its production by 100 per 
cent. with an increase of only 15 per cent. of the persons at present 
employed ; on that basis it was calculated that Italian industry 
(again in the strict sense of the word) could absorb not more than 
230,000 additional units in the next four years (an increase of 6.3 
per cent.). 


THE FINDINGS OF THE INQUIRY AND THE PROBLEMS 
BrRouGHT TO LIGHT 


The results of the inquiry may be summarised as follows : 


(1) Visible unemployment, great though it is, is only one of 
the aspects of a more complex but clearly discernible evil which in 
Italy, especially during the last four decades, has been singularly 
persistent. Agriculture is the branch of production in which 
hidden unemployment is most pronounced, whereas in industry 
there is more visible unemployment. Labour inactivity is encoun- 
tered in various degrees and in varying forms: first and foremost in 
the low ratio of working population to total population, next in the 
formation of large reserves of young people who have not yet found 
employment, accompanied by an appreciable unabsorbed supply 
of female labour and by an increase in the number of workers who 
were formerly self-employed, and finally in underemployment 
(mainly in agriculture) and unemployment in the strict sense 
(mainly in industry), which exceeds to a considerable extent the 
limits of frictional unemployment. 


(2) The underlying causes of this labour inactivity are demo- 
graphic and economic in character ; they are not attributable to 
the aftermath of the last war alone, but can be traced back through 
almost the whole of the last four decades. Partly they are to be 
found in a demographic cycle typical of the history of Italy, partly 
in organic and functional defects in the country’s economy. Hence 
they are only partially removable, and in any event only by means 
of a long and systematic effort extending over at least a generation, 
while the country is simultaneously approaching a period of popu- 
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lation stability that will be reached from 1970 onwards. From 
the standpoint of the economic structure the long accumulation 
of causes of unemployment and underemployment calls for a 
systematic long-term programme for the improvement of the 
general conditions having a bearing on efficiency and the output 
of commercial undertakings rather than temporary policies of 
distributing work as a form of relief. 

(3) The immediate causes of labour inactivity in Italy are 
those that relate to the transition—after a long period of striving 
for self-sufficiency—to a period of free exchange, the reconversion 
of war factories and the mechanisation and modernisation of the 
means of production, which became more marked after 1948 and 
1949. To such profound modifications in the economic structure of 
Italy—the effects of which will become more and more pronounced 
for a few years in the event of a speed-up in the transition 
towards European integration and an increase in the possibilities 
of an economy with large markets—must be added the increasing 
difficulties in migratory movements overseas and the increased 
supply of labour consequent on the return of former members of 
the armed forces and the repatriation of the Italians in Africa. 


(4) The typical symptoms of labour inactivity were observed 
not merely in the high degree of basic unemployment (at least 
two-thirds of the non-seasonal unemployment on the registers, 
the other third being attributable to frictional unemployment) but 
also in the disclosure of widespread underemployment in agri- 
culture (more than a third of the rural population was found to 
be redundant to the rational requirements of production), which 
continually creates a reservoir of potential unemployed in indus- 
try and service occupations (at least 40,000-50,000 persons every 
year forsake agriculture and offer their services in the secondary 
and tertiary activities). The important part played by the acti- 
vities bound up with agriculture and the building industry in 
Italy makes for great irregularity during the year in the employ- 
ment of at least half the labour force. Moreover the low average 
income induces the persons with most initiative and ability to 
accept more than one job or to continue working after the age of 65. 


(5) This inactivity of labour is evidenced by a visible inelasticity 
in inter-factory mobility because of the reluctance of employed 
workers to change their employment ; by an extremely heavy flow 
of applications for posts in the civil service and the large firms ; 
by the re-emergence of tendencies to limit migration to the larger 
cities ; and by the exodus from the mountainous and hilly regions, 
where earning possibilities are becoming more and more limited 
on account of the growth of the population. Among the secondary 
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symptoms are the low levels of skill among persons in employment, 
the lack of encouragement to acquire a sound vocational training 
and the virtual disappearance of the apprenticeship system, 
together with the growing aspiration for “safe ” jobs without the 
stimulus of incentives resulting from opportunities of changing 
employment, which make possible the best utilisation of individual 
talent. Another typical phenomenon is that of the abundance of 
makeshift trades, the unhealthy increase in certain “ services ” ; 
and finally the short life of many businesses which are too small 
to be economic and which dissipate the limited capital available 
in the country for sound investment. 


(6) The technical work of the Committee also revealed the 
very low geographical mobility of labour in spite of the great 
variations in population trends in the various regions (the south 
is prolific, while in the north the situation is, demographically 
speaking, closer to that in France), and the almost total lack of 
mobility between one trade and another, precisely in a period of 
far-reaching technical change and of saturation in the old consumer 
goods industries. It may seem strange that, with such large num- 
bers of persons seeking work, mobility should decrease when theo- 
retically it ought to increase : but the results of the inquiry confirm 
the conclusion that the Italian labour market is exceptionally 
rigid, and this has a harmful effect on the national economy. 


(7) These manifestations of labour inactivity are more often 
found in underdeveloped countries than in countries with a long 
history of industrialisation: they partly account for the low 
individual income of the Italian, and show the necessity for intense 
efforts to increase productivity and improve the machinery of 
production. Thus they have a bearing on the entire problem of 
the country’s economic policy. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The inquiry has not merely thrown light on the principal cir- 
cumstantial causes of Italian unemployment, and in particular of 
the serious evil of underemployment, but has also made it clear 
that the unemployment in Italy can be only partly explained by 
demographic evolution and that it is not, as in some highly indus- 
trialised countries, simply the result of the present economic 
situation ; the problem is above all one of structure. The solutions 
that are called for are therefore not those that would suggest them- 
selves were the unemployment of a pre-eminently transitory kind, 
for example a temporary increase in world demand. 
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On the other hand the inquiry has demonstrated—in the 
author’s personal opinion—that measures to limit the local avail- 
ability of labour (measures or suggestions designed to bring about 
an appreciable reduction in the birth rate, to increase emigration, 
to prevent women from applying for paid employment or to lower 
the retiring age) can have but little influence in practice ; at the 
same time it is above all necessary to carry out far-reaching and 
lasting improvements in the income-earning capacities of the 
country, especially by improving the vocational training system 
and by augmenting (by means of long-term loans from abroad) 
the capital resources of all aspects of production. The importance 
of such investments (the inquiry established that an average invest- 
ment of 3 to 4 million lire per head of population was necessary) 
may be estimated at 3,000 to 4,000 million lire for every thousand 
employable persons now unemployed, that is to say, at approxi- 
mately 4 to 6 million dollars, to be drawn largely from the savings 
of foreign countries over an adequate period. From the viewpoint 
of the quantities. of necessary capital alone, this would make it 
possible—assuming a careful selection of the enterprises in which 
the capital would be invested—to make provision for the “ basic ” 
unemployment which could otherwise hardly be eliminated without 
a considerable fall in the already low standard of living of the 
Italian population. 

But at the same time it is also necessary to reduce frictional 
unemployment and to try to reduce the large seasonal fluctuations 
in the demand for labour in Italy. This can be brought about not 
only by a decisive improvement in mobility from one place to 
another, from one trade to another and from one firm to another 
(by compensating the costs of transfers and removals) but also by 
an up-to-date and more extensive system of general and vocational 
education, by establishing a sound system of vocational guidance, 
by a more efficient placement service, and by the encouragement 
of new forms of apprenticeship ; finally, it can be brought about 
by introducing suitable agricultural-industrial activities in order 
to reduce seasonal variations as far as is compatible with modern 
technical requirements and by giving free play in the markets to 
the forces of supply and demand. 


(Translated from the Italian.) 




















Productivity and the Trade Unions 
in France 
by 


René RICHARD 


The benefits to be gained by increasing productivity would appear 
to be generally recognised today. It is not possible, however, to 
increase productivity without the support of labour, and the attitude 
of the unions towards productivity questions ts therefore all important. 
In the following article Mr. René Richard discusses the attitude of 
the leading French unions. After an account of the discussions and 
disputes concerning productivity questions that have taken place 
within the trade union movement in France since the war he states 
the principles agreed on for combined action by the unions and 
describes the joint organisations established to promote higher pro- 
ductivity and the Trade Union Centre for the Study of Productivity 
set up in July 1951 by the three French confederations of free trade 
untons. He also describes a number of experiments made in different 
industries by agreement between the official productivity bodies and 
the unions concerned. 

Mr. Richard, who is a member of the Economic Council and 
General Secretary of the National Federation of Engineers and 
Sentor Supervisory Staff (C.G.T.-Force Ouvriére), was vice-chairman 
of the French Association for Higher Productivity and founder-chatrman 
of the Trade Union Centre for the Study of Productivity. He also 
took part in the Meeting of Experts on Productivity in Manufacturing 
Industries organised by the I.L.O. in December 1952, whose conclu- 
sions were reproduced in the Review." 


INTRODUCTION 


N view of the present controversy—often heated—about the 

economic and social problems associated with the term 
“productivity ” and the efforts of the International Labour Organi- 
sation to demonstrate and safeguard the advantages that high 
productivity can offer to all workers, it would appear appropriate 


1 See “ Practical Methods of Increasing Productivi M2 in Manufacturing 
Industries ”, in International Labour Ravitw, Vol. XXII, No. 4, Apr. 1953, 
p. 317. 
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to present to readers of the International Labour Review an outline 
of ideas and achievements in this domain in France since the war. 
During this period leaders of the free trade union organisations 
—the C.G.T.-Force Ouvriére, the French Confederation of Christian 
Workers (C.F.T.C.), and the General Confederation of Supervisors 
(C.G.C.)—and of the National Council of French Employers 
(C.N.P.F.) have been trying to work together on a national 
productivity programme. In addition, the workers’ unions them- 
selves have set up a joint technical centre for experiment and 
research. 

One thing must be noted from the outset. When we first 
started work five years ago and gave our first lectures we met 
with no opposition but only complete indifference. Here, at 
least, there has been definite progress, and the problems raised 
by productivity have led a number of our colleagues to express 
some interesting opinions differing from our own. The workers 
are now definitely productivity conscious. As a trade unionist 
who witnessed and even took part in this development, I should 
like to recall a few of the more important happenings. 

Workers have long been opposed to productivity. They are 
naturally suspicious of what for many years remained a hazy 
concept which threatened, by its very vagueness, to lead to 
exploitation. There has certainly been more than one example of such 
exploitation, and the instances that could be quoted have done 
much, perhaps more than any theory, to heighten the suspicion 
of the union leaders. But, however justified this attitude ‘may 
formerly have been, most workers’ organisations in France have 
now abandoned it. The reasons are not far to seek. First of all, 
great efforts have been made to give a clear and better definition 
of what is meant by productivity, so that it is now clear what 
is to be understood and accepted regarding the aims and methods 
put forward. In an age that recognises that social advance must 
be given the full support of economic progress the aim is to 
achieve a general increase in prosperity and welfare with the same 
factors of production as before, but by putting them to better use, 
not in the interests of one section of the community to the detri- 
ment of others but in the interests of the community as a whole 
and more particularly of those responsible for the increase in 
productivity, including the workers. The methods adopted do 
not impose an increased effort on the workers but are intended 
to increase the efficiency and hence the results of their effort 
by improving the circumstances in which it is exerted and applied, 
i.e., by better conditions of work and scientific management. 
The generally accepted practice of giving workers’ representatives 
a say in the way these methods are applied affords a reasonable 
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guarantee that their interests will be taken into due account 
and that the consequences of higher productivity will be generally 
to their advantage. The representatives are there to see that 
the workers share in the advantages and are protected from any 
possible disadvantages, such as technological unemployment, and 
to ensure that full employment is maintained. 

With such aims and methods, increased productivity will 
certainly benefit both the workers and the community in general, 
and workers’ organisations should consequently help to further it. 
The General Confederation of Labour, however, persists in its 
opposition. According to its leaders it is idle for the workers 
to expect advantages from productivity without a radical change 
in the economic structure of the country. In a capitalist system, 
they maintain, the raising of productivity can only mean the 
exploitation of the working class ; it steps up the rhythm of their 
work and simply leads to increased profits, while social subjugation 
and the unrelieved impoverishment of the working class continue 
to increase. 

Entirely different reasons were behind the recent withdrawal 
of the C.G.T.-F.O. from the bodies set up jointly by the unions 
to work on productivity problems. It did not condemn the 
principle of productivity but rejected—by a small majority— 
some of the ways in which it is applied. After heated discussion 
the National Congress in November 1952 passed a motion by 
5,193 votes to 4,327, with 1,422 abstentions, calling for the with- 
drawal of the C.G.T.-F.O. representatives from the Trade Union 
Centre for the Study of Productivity and all other agencies from 
which the Confederation failed to obtain certain guarantees, i.e., 
from the French Association for Higher Productivity and the 
National Productivity Board. The guarantees in question con- 
cerned the system of awarding productivity bonuses, which, the 
Congress claimed, should be covered by special works agreements, 
to be included automatically in a collective agreement. The 
Congress also resolved that no such special agreement should be 
signed unless a collective agreement was already being applied 
along the lines laid down by the unions concerned. The dis- 
agreement was thus over methods of application only and not 
over the principle of increased productivity, which the C.G.T.-F.O. 
has supported from the beginning. The following passage appeared 
in a document of the organisation on “ The Foundations of an 
Economic and Social Programme ”. 


It is essential for the working class to associate itself with productivity 
problems. Without the co-operation of the workers these problems cannot 
be examined nor a practical solution found. But the working class demands 
safeguards, and these will have to be forthcoming. 
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First of all the profits derived from higher productivity must be shared 
out in order to provide an incentive to the workers to co-operate. The prin- 
cipal factors in increased productivity are the tools and methods used.... 
Wage earners are ready to face up to their responsibilities—they demand that 
they should be allowed to do so. What they need is training and more 
extensive technical and general education, so that they can play their part 
with a maximum of efficiency.’ 


The C.F.T.C. adopts a similar attitude in its support of pro- 
ductivity. In the general report submitted to the National 
Congress in 1951 the General Secretary, Mr. Maurice Bouladoux, 
wrote as follows : 

To break the vicious circle of wages and prices it has often been urged 
that productivity should be increased. We have no rooted opposition to this 
attitude, for without parallel progress in average and over-all production 
there can be no chance of raising the average standard of living of the popula- 
tion. However, while we recognise that this is a necessary preliminary, we 
do not regard it as sufficient. 


The report then goes on to quote the conditions advocated by 
the National Congress in June 1950, which include the immediate 
participation of the workers in the benefits of higher output and the 
preparation of various programmes that they are ready to discuss, 
particularly in connection with the investments made by under- 
takings.” 

Recently a violent debate in the National Congress of the 
C.F.T.C. on the same subject that had been discussed in the C.G.T.- 
F.O. ended on 24 May 1953 with a directly opposite decision. 
Those in favour of the C.F.T.C. continuing to be represented on 
the three bodies defeated a motion calling for withdrawal by 
1,601 votes to 983. 

At its National Congress held on 30 and 31 May 1953 the C.G.C. 
reaffirmed its belief in the need for a productivity policy prepared 
and applied by managements and wage earners jointly. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF COMBINED TRADE UNION ACTION 


It is our conviction that productivity has to be raised if there is 
to be any increase in the national revenue and the workers are to 
receive a greater share in it. There are, however, only two ways 
of increasing production. The first is for managements to invest 
additional capital, modernise their plant and increase their poten- 
tial output. The second is for every undertaking to reorganise its 
working methods and then make work-studies, check to see how 





1 See C.G.T.-F.O., Second Congress of the Confederation, 1950 : Rapports 
Confédéraux, pp. 93 ff. 
2 See C.F.T.C., 26th National Congress: Rapport moral, pp. 53 ff. 
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long machinery is idle and eliminate all unnecessary movement. In 
any productivity programme a reorganisation of this kind must 
take account of the comments of the staff, who should be generously 
rewarded by a share in the benefits resulting from their own ideas. 
If this latter method is successful, there is no further problem to 
be solved. If it fails and the workers are against this policy, it 
means that wages have not been sufficiently increased. The work- 
ers have a feeling that their employers are making excess profits 
from their efforts, and the only result of the policy is to disappoint 
the workers. 

Admittedly it would not be an easy matter to increase the 
purchasing power of wages threefold or fourfold to bring it up to 
the level of the United States worker. We realise that crops and 
mineral resources in France are neither as plentiful nor as varied as 
in the United States, but we nevertheless hope that in a few years’ 
time the position will have considerably improved with the develop- 
ment of the territories in Africa. We also believe that, in scientific 
management, we could catch up fairly quickly if we met with 
understanding and a readiness for change among employers and 
the Government. 

Unlike many others we believe that the development of scientific 
management needs closely watching and that in the rapidly chan- 
ging economy of the modern world we have to show our readiness 
to defend our legitimate interests by efficient and intelligent tech- 
nical action, and by facing employers with able workers’ represent- 
atives capable of discussing productivity problems with them on 
an equal footing. 

The present standard of living in France is so low, however, 
that workers are in general sceptical and pessimistic when we 
present them with this vision of the future. Only too often their 
material difficulties are impossible to overcome, and they see no 
conceivable way out. They are ready to accept whatever solutions 
they are offered, preferably the most naive or radical. In such 
circumstances can any attempt at a fairer distribution of a still 
inadequate national revenue hope to instil a feeling of confidence 
into the working population of the country ? 

Some believe that France’s economic and social problems can 
be solved only by structural reforms involving a complete change 
in present practices, including methods of management, and by 
assigning entirely new tasks to each of the parts that make up the 
undertaking. 

We do not deny the importance of this question, but feel bound 
to propose a solution that can be applied at once rather than in 
the distant future. Our solution in no way precludes a revision of 
the existing system and will meantime give new life to the economy. 
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The solution we propose is an increase in productivity, an idea 
over-rated by some and under-estimated by others. We shall, 
however, try to consider it objectively. We do not believe in the 
magic formula of revolution. Even when the form and membership 
of a government and the colour of the national flag have been 
changed the needs of the population have still to be satisfied. 
Questions of raw materials and processing arise at once, and these 
are difficult to solve. The immediate result of a revolution is 
a drop in output, and production remains at the lower level for 
a long time before beginning to recover. Is it necessary to run 
this risk when there are other possibilities of improving the stand- 
ard of living of the working people ? The example of the United 
States is proof enough. 

We hold that, in order to achieve our aims, we must always be 
represented at any discussion of the economic and social problems 
that affect our future in order to defend the workers’ interests to 
the utmost. We cannot agree to productivity programmes being 
introduced unless we are there to supervise their application. 
Our aim has been to set up collective institutions and make joint 
experiments in order to ensure that the workers take their proper 
place and are given a fair share. These institutions and experiments 
have not been confined to workers’ unions alone ; employer groups 
have also taken part. Productivity problems offer common ground 


for equitable agreement between workers and employers, as may 
be seen from the following extracts from an article published by 
the National Council of French Employers (C.N.P.F.) : 


Irrespective of whether higher productivity is the result of improved and 
modernised equipment or of better organisation of work in the undertaking, 
its effects are greatly dependent on the willingness of the whole staff to 
participate in the common effort. 

The necessary confidence and agreement will be more readily given if the 
heads of undertakings, recognising their responsibilities and duties, bring 
their staff to realise that wage earners benefit threefold from any progress 
that is made: they benefit directly through higher wages, they benefit as 
consumers through lower prices, and they benefit indirectly through invest- 
ments which safeguard production for the future and make for greater 
security of employment. 

This brings me to the principle of sharing the benefits of productivity. 
I very definitely maintain, as I have always done, that to share these 
benefits among the undertaking, the staff and the consumers is not only an 
imperative act of justice ; it is essential to efficiency... . 

Save in what we can only hope are most exceptional cases, where the 
benefits of productivity have to be devoted entirely to the upkeep of the 
undertaking and the maintenance of the level of employment, it must 
obviously, in normal cases, lead to higher wages. Such increases, however, 
must be clearly distinguished from increases to meet the rising cost of 
living or to compensate for greater individual effort. The direct interest 
of the workers in an increase in productivity is essential to success and is 
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obviously indispensable if the undertaking is to work in an atmosphere 
of harmony... . 

In conclusion I should like to mention the effects of productivity on 
the problem of employment. Generally speaking, increased productivity, 
which is one way of expanding the national economy, implies a certain 
mobility of manpower, and the periods of unemployment which may occa- 
sionally result—to be carefully distinguished from the unemployment 
resulting from a crisis—are never likely to be long. In any event the 
national economy is capable, in such a case, of bearing the additional burden 
of assistance to those who have to readapt themselves. 

The first duty of the management of any undertaking is to watch the 
consequences upon employment of any considerable increase in productivity. 
Only on this condition will the necessary spirit of co-operation be maintained. 

It must therefore consider the probable effects of any such improvement 
on employment and, as far as possible, make the necessary arrangements to 
avoid dismissals, particularly by transfers within the undertaking. 

Where dismissals cannot be avoided, the necessary action should be 
taken gradually and the workers affected should be warned. Every effort 
should be made to find them other employment, preferably in the same 
area, 


THE JoInT INSTITUTIONS 


The Tripartite Bodies 


The initiative in the new policy came from those concerned, 
i.e., the employers and wage earners, who decided to work 
together to their mutual advantage. Having the same objective, 
they undertook to organise a series of lectures for the first members 
of the missions going across the Atlantic to see at first hand the 
industrial achievements and trade union organisation of the land 
of productivity. A private association known as the French 
Association for Higher Productivity (A.F.A.P.) was founded with 
Government support. A few months later a National Productivity 
Board was set up under the chairmanship of the Minister of 
Economic Affairs. These institutions, which are tripartite on the 
model of the I.L.O., soon established a number of committees 
which prepared the foundations for a policy which, we hoped, 
would produce a veritable revolution in the traditional relation- 
ships between wage earners and employers. 


The Trade Union Centre 


The workers’ unions then set up the Trade Union Centre 
for the Study of Productivity. In so doing the workers them- 
selves provided the facilities they needed for research and prepared 
their legitimate economic claims in the assertive and constructive 
spirit of modern trade unionism. 


1G. VILLiERS, in Bulletin du C.N.P.F., 5 Nov. 1952. 
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The Original Idea. 


The French workers who went to the United States as members 
of study missions under the American Technical Assistance Pro- 
gramme to Europe were struck by the great difference between 
living and working conditions in the United States and in France. 
The trade unionists in particular were surprised to see how far 
the American workers’ unions had developed technical services } 
to keep them informed of ali production problems so that union 
representatives could be fully briefed for their discussions with 
the management and so obtain better conditions for those they 
represented. Having this assurance that their members would 
share in the advantages of increased productivity, the unions 
were ready to co-operate in any scheme to raise production or 
to lower costs by means of better scientific management or working 
methods. 

This gave French trade unionists the idea of setting up “an 
institution similar to the technical services of American trade 
unions to supervise standards and scientific management in 
industrial undertakings ”. It was in these words that, as founder- 
chairman of the Centre, I described the new institution. There 
was a need, according to Mr. R. Bothereau, General Secretary 
of the C.G.T.-F.O., for “ facilities for studying how productivity 
can be improved and how such an improvement can benefit the 
workers ”. Mr. Maurice Bouladoux, the General Secretary of the 
French Confederation of Christian Workers, affirmed that his 
organisation wished to help in the productivity drive “in order 
that social progress may continue without detriment to the 
stability of the national currency and the balance of the national 
economy, i.e., in order to achieve high wage levels coupled with 
a higher standard of living and a reduction of human effort ”. 
Mr. Malterre, General Secretary of the General Confederation of 
Supervisors, stated that in his opinion “the unions had to be 
given immediate technical assistance and, in addition, active 
unionists had to be trained in all the technical problems raised by 
productivity so that they could handle this new conception of the 
defence of wage earners’ interests as soon as possible ”. 


The Joint Programme. 

The Trade Union Centre for the Study of Productivity was 
set up on 25 July 1951, when the three workers’ confederations 
published a joint programme in which they agreed to study 
productivity problems and put forward joint solutions. 


1 Cf. Solomon Barkin: “The Technical Engineering Service of an 
American Trade Union ”’, in International Labour Review, Vol. LXI, No. 6, 
June 1950. 
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This programme, which outlined the essential tasks of the 
Centre, read as follows: 


The three confederations of free trade unions, the French Confederation 
of Christian Workers, the General Confederation of Supervisors and the 
C.G.T.-Force Ouvriéve*, have jointly established a Trade Union Centre for 
the Study of Productivity (C.I.E.R.P.) in the form of a non-profit-making 
association. 

The association is composed of 12 members (four for each confederation). 
It appoints its own steering committee of three members (one for each 
confederation), which is responsible for the study and research work, once 
the programme has been approved by the board of management. 

It is interesting to note that this body is the first of its kind in France 
and probably in Europe. As the American experiment, the only precedent 
of which we are aware, has met with particular success the three confedera- 
tions feel that some similar experiment should be tried in France. It is not 
intended as a slavish imitation—the idea is to adapt tried and tested prin- 
ciples to the pattern of French life. 

Admittedly it would have been more logical to set up specialised services 
for each branch of industry, but material limitations precluded any such 
solution. 

We feel that the work of the Centre should be mainly concentrated on 
practical research and the development of pilot undertakings. 

The Centre intends to take account of any practical and theoretical 
work and research that has already been done within its field and to see that 
practical use is made of any work or system that is compatible with trade 
union principles. . 

The caution shown by the three trade union confederations will make 
it easier to ensure the atmosphere necessary for the experiments. Unless the 
workers and supervisory staff are ready to co-operate, the best theories are 
inevitably doomed to total or partial failure. 

In our practical research we shall endeavour to compare a number of 
different undertakings marketing similar products at comparable prices. 
We propose to investigate their working conditions, atmosphere, hours of 
work and hourly wage rates. It is certain that appreciable differences will 
be found, showing that workers are employed in widely varying conditions 
and at very different rates. 

It is our intention to bring out and analyse these differences and to 
suggest ways of improving the most unsatisfactory working conditions as 
rapidly as possible. 

Our practical work will be especially concentrated on establishing good 
relations between managements and staff. Our suggestions will be forwarded 
to the unions concerned in the three confederations. It will be for them to 
call for these suggestions to be put into effect in undertakings where the 
work is badly organised. The agreement of the three confederations on the 
methods to be used will make for unity of action in pressing their suggestions. 

The results obtained will be widely publicised, so that other undertakings 
will be induced to adopt new and better methods, which will not only 
increase output but also benefit the workers. This publicity will be of as 
much advantage to the managements concerned as to the workers. 

No one will deny the urgent need to raise the standard of living of the 
workers by increasing wages and reducing prices. The effect of such action 


1 At its last Congress (see p. 281) the C.G.T.-F.O. decided to withdraw 
all its representatives, including the author of this article, from the Centre. 
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will be to expand the national economy by increasing both production and 
consumption. 

Some explanation should be given of what we mean by pilot undertakings. 
These are undertakings in which the working conditions, equipment and 
organisation of the work are such that they set an example to the occupa- 
tions concerned. It will be remembered that pilot undertakings of this type 
are part of the general programme of the National Productivity Board. 

The experiments we intend to make throughout the country require the 
active co-operation of the public authorities, workers and employers. We 
feel it is superfluous to stress the moral, social, economic and political 
benefits which would result if these experiments were successful and were 
generally applied. 

Our objective is not a systematic campaign for the opening of new 
undertakings. The establishment of a pilot undertaking necessarily implies 
that the management has agreed to the experiment because it understands 
the importance of our project and the material and moral advantages that 
can reasonably be expected. 

To avoid dissipating our efforts we shall restrict our activities to the 
finishing stages in manufacturing undertakings and to a number of distribu- 
tion firms. We shall preferably select undertakings in industries whose 
production is at present socially important. 

An experiment of this kind has to be conducted with the greatest care. 
We believe that it is desirable to select an undertaking of medium size 
situated in an industrial centre, so that the value of the demonstration can 
be fully evident to other managements and workers. 

In order to have an atmosphere favourable to the experiment, it is desir- 
able that the majority of the workers should be members of unions affiliated 
to the three confederations ; any of the staff not belonging to a union should 
understand the need for a campaign for higher productivity. 

Our first experiments must be primarily designed to prove our case and 
must be spectacular enough to encourage others to adopt our methods. 

Our assistance to undertakings will aim at spreading a wider knowledge of 
the methods best suited to achieve our purposes among workers, supervisory 
staff and heads of undertakings. 

With the help of French or foreign specialists we shall also be able to 
offer advice on purely technical problems as well as questions of equipment, 
management and staff relations. 

The interest of the workers in increased productivity will be estab- 
lished in every contract by clauses guaranteeing that their standard of 
living will be raised by means of fairly calculated increments in the form of 
wage increases, bonuses, dividends and so on. Only if this is done will the 
workers be ready to co-operate by helping to create an atmosphere in which 
production is likely to increase and by encouraging the works committee to 
work confidently with the management. 

In the event of any disagreement a person selected by common accord 
between the parties may be called upon to act as referee. 

It is possible that in the short run a general productivity policy will 
result in a slight amount of technological unemployment, and this problem 
should be given close attention. Apart from the regrettable psychological 
effect that such unemployment would inevitably have upon the workers, 
it might seriously jeopardise the efforts of the Centre by arousing the workers’ 
opposition to any technical advance, 

The extent to which the Centre will be able to assume its full responsibil- 
ities will depend on how far a solution can be found to unemployment of 
this kind. 
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The problem can be solved if there is sufficient co-operation between the 
public authorities, the trade union representatives of each of the three con- 
federations and the employers in the branch of industry in which the pilot 
undertaking operates. 

We shall deliberately limit our activities at first, but we should be able 
to expand them without much difficulty as soon as we have shown that 
tangible results can be obtained even in the present economic situation and 
that co-operation is possible between workers and employers if both sides 
are ready to admit that the common effort can offer each of them a fair 
share in the profits of the undertaking. 

The principles briefly stated above will be constantly reviewed, and will 
be improved in the light of what we observe. We are already convinced, 
however, that genuine co-operation between managements and workers can 
yield satisfactory results for both. 

If we organise our demonstration on a wide enough scale, it will greatly 
contribute to the country’s economic development and social peace. 


The purpose of the Centre was defined more exactly by the 
confederations which established it as— 


to advise trade union organisations of all measures to— 


(a) share the benefits of productivity among wage earners, consumers 
and producers in an equitable manner ; 


(b) improve technical and material conditions of work ; 

(c) guarantee full employment ; 

(ad) equip and modernise undertakings in order to reduce workers’ 
fatigue ; 

(e) lower costs and prices. 


The Initial Work of the Centre. 


During its first seven months the Centre studied various 
methods of work and systems of remuneration designed to increase 
productivity ; at the same time practical experiments were carried 
out in undertakings. 

The experts working for the Centre devoted particular atten- 
tion to various ways of relating productivity to wages, in order 
to determine which gave the greatest satisfaction from both the 
technical and human standpoints. In these activities, which will 
help to give the workers a greater share in the advantages of 
increased productivity, they were supported by the trade union 
confederations. 

Over the same period the productivity experiments of several 
undertakings were being closely followed by the Centre, which 
offered its assistance to the workers taking part. In the foundries, 
for example, officials from the Centre had talks with the employers 
to discuss the possible effects of the experiments on wages, voca- 
tional training and employment, and also suggested a bonus 
system. In the textile industry a number of employers’ and 
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workers’ organisations called upon the Centre to join them in a 
concerted effort to increase productivity. 

Other activities are being planned, and some are already 
being organised. In the words of the report on the proceedings 
at the 1952 seminar, one of the Centre’s most interesting achieve- 
ments, “ the objectives we have set out to achieve, with the help 
of all who wish to banish poverty and unemployment, is to render 
work more human, less arduous and, if possible, more attractive, 
to induce the workers in every undertaking to play an increasingly 
important part in the life of the establishment and to improve 
the standard of living of the population by raising wages and 
lowering costs ”. 


Preparations for the Seminar. 


Before the seminar was held a general questionnaire was 
sent to the 750 workers who had taken part in the study missions 
to the United States. This questionnaire covered 220 under- 
takings and a total of 500,000 workers. Its object was to obtain 
an honest opinion of what action had been taken in France and 
with what results, as well as of the nature and extent of any 
obstacles to increased productivity, with particular reference to 
the incentives offered to the staff to take an interest in the pros- 
perity of the undertaking and the extent to which this policy 
was of advantage to consumers. The arguments for and against 
productivity had been frequently discussed in various quarters, 
but no reliable evidence had been available to either side since 
no investigations had been made. Irrespective of the arguments 
advanced, the impression left by this extremely detailed survey 
would seem to be the following : 

in many undertakings and establishments the steps taken to increase 
productivity necessitated bringing the equipment up to date, which shows 
the importance of investment and the necessary capital ; 

in a considerable number of the undertakings covered, productivity 
programmes have resulted in improved conditions of work materially, 


technically, psychologically and socially ; 

wage earners have rarely benefited directly from any increase in produc- 
tivity ; 

increased productivity has been of little advantage to consumers, and 
the slight advantage recorded was apparent only after a very long period ; 

though productivity programmes have led to very few dismissals, trade 
unionists are almost unanimous in their fear of unemployment, which is 
consequently still their principal objection. 


A number of interesting reports were drafted for the seminar 
held on 24 and 25 May 1952, and invitations to attend were sent 
to all trade unionists who had taken part in productivity missions 
to the United States. 
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Mr. Georges Levard, Deputy General Secretary of the C.F.T.C., 
tried in his general report to define the trade unions’ attitude 
towards productivity. The workers, he maintained in substance, 
are ready to assist in raising productivity, provided they are 
allowed to share in the benefits. “The Director-General of the 
International Labour Office ”, he stated, “feels as we do that a 
generally acceptable productivity programme must be conceived as 
part of a far wider policy than that of taking technical action and 
no more ; that has been done already and, from the social stand- 
point, has yielded the negative results that we mentioned earlier ”. 
This being so, the possibility should be considered of paying 
bonuses for increased productivity, thus raising the purchasing 
power of workers’ wages and at the same time giving them a fair 
share in the benefits deriving from the increase. These bonuses 
“must be collective, additional to normal wages, specified in the 
contracts, verified and fair”. It is for the Centre to suggest a 
satisfactory system which answers these requirements and which 
can take its place in a general policy covering wages and prices, 
employment and production. 


Discussions and Conclusions of the Seminar. 


All these questions were broached during the debates on produc- 
tivity methods in the United States and the difficulty of applying 
them to industry in France. The report prepared by the Centre 
from the replies to its questionnaire of those who had taken part 
in the productivity missions was taken as a basis for discussing 
“how and in what circumstances the productivity of under- 
takings can be a factor in social and human progress”. Five 
committees were set up. The first, on higher earnings for workers, 
recommended that systems of collective increments should be 
applied, provided that they are not a compensation for insufficient 
basic earnings or a repetition of already existing output bonuses. 
The committee on full employment studied the general factors 
affecting full employment in the United States, and suggested that 
an independent national fund should be set up to cover the risks 
of technological unemployment. The three subcommittees of the 
third committee dealt with conditions of work, works committees 
and supervisory staff. The committee on undertakings and invest- 
ments stressed that “ for the workers, investments are an assurance 
of a better future ” and demanded that “ such investments should 
be balanced, supervised and guided by ‘joint productivity centres’ 


1 See Industry and Labour, Vol. IX, Nos. 11-12, 1 and 15 June 1953, 
pp. 351-352. See also the C.I1.E.R.P. booklet Productivité mais... plein emploi 
et niveau de vie (Paris), from which the subsequent quotations and extracts 
have been taken. 
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not only within the industry itself but also throughout industry 
in general and at the national level”. The fifth committee dis- 
cussed technical implementation and lower prices for consumers. 

The conclusions of the seminar were summarised in its report 
as follows : 

1. Additional remuneration varying with productivity in each under- 
taking should be added to the normal wages fixed by collective agreements. 
Such remuneration should be contractual. 


2. Technical changes must improve material conditions of work and 
must not lead to dismissals. 


3. Full exchange of information by both sides and the training of em- 
ployees and upgrading of the best of them are an essential condition for the 
assumption of increased responsibility by the workers in the undertaking 
or in the trade. 

4. The initiative in increasing productivity in each industry should be 
taken by occupational productivity centres. 

5. Judicious tax reforms, a single, compulsory accounting system, a 
realistic credit policy and planned investments should enable the means of 
production to be developed in harmony with increasing needs. 


6. Technical progress should lead to lower costs and lower prices. 


PRODUCTIVITY EXPERIMENTS AND STUDY GROUPS 


Meanwhile the productivity experiments, backed by official 
productivity institutions and sponsored by the trade unions 
concerned, had won considerable favour with wage earners. 


The Experiment in the Foundries 


The first experiment, conducted in the foundries, was planned 
in 1951 during an inter-occupational mission. It set out to “enable 
every foundry to increase productivity with the help of the entire 
staff, the workers sharing in the benefits resulting from improve- 
ments ”. 

The undertakings which were to be the scene of the experiment 
were selected by the employers’ association. The ten concerns 
involved were taken from different branches of the industry (cast 
steel, aluminium, etc.), the numbers on their staffs ranging from 
125 to 1,500. A further 20 undertakings, ten of them in the Paris 
area and the remainder in eastern France, began a similar experi- 
ment in June 1953. 


Employer Commitments. 


Trade unionists were associated with the preliminary work in 
their personal capacities and attended a meeting held to give 
managements and supervisors an insight into what was being 
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planned. With their agreement the heads of undertakings took the 
following decisions : 

1. Employers would undertake that no reduction in staff would result 
from the experiment. 


2. A general talk on the experiment would be given personally by each 
employer to the works committee, the representatives of the staff and the 
whole staff. 

3. In each undertaking training courses would be organised by the 
engineers, supervisors and a considerable proportion of the workers. 

4. Any wage earner making a suggestion that was finally adopted would 
be rewarded with a bonus equal to one-third of the annual saving made as 
a result of his suggestion. Any good suggestion that was not finally adopted 
would be rewarded with a bonus of 1,000 francs. In this case the responsible 
official would explain to the worker why his idea had not been taken up. 
In addition, bonuses of 1,000 to 5,000 francs would be paid for suggestions 
that did not result in any saving but made for greater safety or comfort for 
the staff. 

5. Any worker whose output had improved would have his piece rates or 
hourly rates increased by a proportion to be fixed. 

6. Lastly, a general productivity bonus would be granted to the entire 
staff of every pilot undertaking. The details would be discussed within the 
undertaking, but the basis would be the total output of the undertaking 
divided by the total number of wage earners on the staff. 


As regards the fourth point it is difficult to draw a clear dividing 
line between improvements recommended by technical and effi- 
ciency experts and those suggested by the staff, for the effect of all 
of them is simultaneous and cumulative. Nevertheless the follow- 
ing is an attempt to show the origin of improvements recorded or 
expected in three different undertakings (in so far as such improve- 
ments can be expressed in figures). 











, Recommendations 
Suggestions 
by the staff Efficiency Technical 
experts experts 

% % % 
Undertaking “A” ..... 21 28 51 
i wt pe i te 16 21 63 
* AD Pi owls 45 14 41 

















Results from the Employers’ Point of View. 


The improvements fall into three categories—those already 
introduced, those in course of introduction and those still under 
study. It may be interesting to quote some figures in illustration 
of the financial implications. A total annual saving of more than 
150 million francs can be attributed to these improvements for the 
ten foundries taking part in the experiment, the savings of the 
individual undertakings ranging from 1 million to 53 million francs. 
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The saving per head of staff varies between 3,000 and 82,000 francs, 
with an average of 30,000 francs for the undertakings as a whole. 
Improvements already introduced or in course of introduction 
alone account for two-thirds of these amounts. 

A number of other improvements have been equally important, 
though their effects are impossible to estimate directly ; their 
influence may, in many cases, be limited to the quality of the goods 
produced. Some of them, sooner or later, have an influence on 
production costs, e.g., improved machinery and tools, better 
upkeep, more efficient layout, closer checks on sands and metals, 
greater production capacity and, in some foundries, reductions 
in stocks. 

Other improvements affect quality and delivery schedules and 
so influence productivity in the industries that depend upon the 
foundries for their raw materials, e.g., improved quality and 
appearance, quicker supply and more reliable delivery dates. 

Finally, improvements in material working conditions affect 
the general atmosphere of an undertaking. 

The amount of additional capital invested as a result of recom- 
mendations or suggestions varied with the undertakings from 
1.5 to 13 per cent. of the 1951 turnover. Some schemes provide 
for long-term investments equal to half the total turnover, but up 
to now improvements have been made at little cost. 


Results from the Trade Unions’ Point of View. 


On 31 December 1952 the C.I.E.R.P. made available to the 
unions, at their request, a general report on the results of the 
experiment. The details of these results for every undertaking 
cannot be given here, but some of the comments offered by the 
experts from the Centre may not be out of place. 

Firstly, the list of undertakings chosen by the employers’ 
association as the scene of the experiment was not submitted to the 
workers’ unions. As a result the free trade union movement was 
hardly represented, if at all, in six of the ten foundries. The situation 
gradually improved towards the beginning of 1952 thanks to the 
presence of experts from the Centre, and by the end of the year 
the only works not having any union representatives from the 
C.G.T.-F.O. or the C.F.T.C. was the Industrial Aluminium Casting 
Company at Courbevoie. 

Secondly, it is obviously impossible to conduct a proper produc- 
tivity experiment in an industry in which there is a slump. In such 
cases technical improvements, whether the outcome of employer 
initiative or of suggestions by the workers, always have the same 
depressing consequences for the unions—an increase in the economic 
potential of the undertaking and a decrease in the workers’ wages 
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(as a result of partial unemployment, short time or harder work 
without any corresponding compensation). 

Thirdly, human relations have definitely improved in some 
undertakings. If they are ever to be satisfactory, however, certain 
conditions have to be fulfilled. First of all, a real effort must be 
made by managements and supervisors to understand the worker’s 
interests and mentality. Normal contacts must also be established 
between the management, the trade union sections, the staff 
representatives and the works committee. In addition the workers 
must be regularly supplied with technical, economic and social 
information, so that they are really drawn into the life of the 
undertaking through their representatives and become an active 
part of a living community responsible for the welfare of all. 

The C.I.E.R.P. experts also had comments to offer on the 
commitments accepted by tae heads of undertakings. In the great 
majority of cases fair compensation was awarded for ideas on 
simpler working methods (commitment 4). Similarly, higher wages 
were paid to workers whose production had increased either as a 
result of such suggestions or in consequence of the general pro- 
gramme (commitment 5). 

It was the sixth commitment, regarding collective productivity 
bonuses, that yielded the most widely varying results, some disap- 
pointing, others more encouraging. The actual methods used by 
undertakings varied. In some cases the system was drawn up by 
the management alone and put into effect without preliminary 
discussion ; in others, for example the Sambre and Meuse Steel 
Works at Jeumont, the works committee drew the attention of the 
undertaking to the advantages inherent in a bonus system and 
called on the Centre to suggest a scheme. The scheme proposed 
was the one that brought the most substantial benefits—a 3 per 
cent. increase in wages over the second quarter of 1952 and a 6 per 
cent. increase in later quarters. A few figures will show how wages 
rose in individual undertakings : in one, the earnings of 28 per cent. 
of the staff increased by 6 per cent., in another the wages of 72 per 
cent. of the staff increased by 4 per cent., and in a third the wages 
of half the staff increased by 10-15 per cent. In addition, the general 
productivity bonus was introduced in seven undertakings, and in 
the second quarter of 1952 workers received bonuses ranging from 
1 to 5 per cent. of their wages for the quarter. Nearly 20 million 
francs were paid out in this way. 


It is true that the results are necessarily very different from 
those expected by the vast majority of wage earners. The pro- 
gramme has not yet been applied in all the foundries. The initial 
results, which are slow in making their appearance, will probably be 
followed by others more numerous and conclusive. 
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As regards the additional remuneration the experiment shows 
that managements and trade union sections will always have to 
study bonus systems jointly and apply them only after agreement 
has been reached. 

Unfortunately there were often cases of total or partial unem- 
ployment, and their effects were felt in the foundries in the closing 
months of 1952. 

The trade unions, as we have stated, demand that in every 
branch of industry the initiative in instituting increased productiv- 
ity programmes should be left to the joint occupational centres. 
Now the Foundry Productivity Centre, which initiated the experi- 
ment described above, is an employers’ association and, outside 
the personal co-operation of trade union officials, the workers’ 
unions have never been associated in its work. It is consequently 
quite different from the body we had in mind, and its programme 
is also very different from our own, namely, that “it should be 
left to the occupational centres, guided and administered by the 
representatives of managements and workers, to investigate and 
solve the problems that are incapable of solution in individual under- 
takings ; market surveys, production programmes, employment 
forecasts, the specialisation of undertakings, the standardisation of 
products and scientific and technical research are often neglected 
because they are outside the scope of individual industrialists ”. 

It is now clear that these problems were also outside the scope 
of the Foundry Productivity Centre ; only had they been solved 
could the undertakings involved in the experiment have escaped 
the crisis, but its impact brought home the need for immediate 
and more vigorous action. 

What is the use of simplifying the manufacture of an article if 
another undertaking can produce it far more economically ? 
What can be the point of saving a few coppers on the production of 
some component part if, by standardisation, a component common 
to several other products, and consequently far cheaper, can be 
substituted for it ? Can workers really be called upon to husband 
every minute of their time if ignorance of the market prevents the 
undertaking from guaranteeing them a job ? 

These are problems that have not been solved ; nor were they, 
to our knowledge, even tackled by the Foundry Productivity 
Centre. The future of the experiment thus still depends upon the 
hazards of the economic situation. In the event of a slump, the 
increase in productivity will certainly be blamed (it has, in fact, 
already been blamed) for shorter hours, dismissals and the closing 
down of factories. This, as far as the experiment is concerned, 
alienates the sympathies of wage earners and their unions and 
arouses their hostility. 
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Despite all the efforts of the foundry workers’ federations, 
no agreement has been reached between the unions and the em- 
ployers’ federation on the further course of the experiment. If it 
had, however, the trade union leaders could have waited for fuller 


and more positive results before passing any final judgment. 
The Experiment in Men’s Ready-made Clothing 


Another experiment was made more recently by the Men’s 
Clothing Federation. The Study Centre for Increased Productivity 
in Men’s Ready-made Clothing (C.A.P.C.0O.M.A.) agreed to keep 
the workers’ unions informed of all its analytical work and any of 
the projects it produced in connection with the experiment. Work- 
ers’ representatives were also invited to take part in the preliminary 
work, which consisted of introductory talks and lectures. The 
trade union federations and the French National Federation of 
Men’s Clothing Manufacturers (F.N.F.F.V.M.) then began negotia- 
tions which ended in an agreement being signed on 7 March 1953, 
in which the pilot undertakings of the C.A.P.C.O.M.A. undertook 
the following commitments : 


We shall faithfully inform our staffs of how the programme is progressing 
and of what results have been achieved. 

In no case will increased productivity result in overwork. On the 
contrary, an improvement in working conditions is one of the aims that we 
shall set ourselves. 

We shall endeavour to maintain and raise the level of employment. In 
exceptional cases, where jobs become redundant as the result of increased 
productivity, we shall do our utmost to discover how far the undertaking 
offers possibilities of transfers and find other employment for the staff 
concerned in the best possible conditions. 

We undertake to share the benefits of increased productivity, in a 
manner still to be determined, among the whole staff (wage earners, salaried 
employees and supervisors), consumers and the undertaking. 

We shall, more particularly, encourage and reward suggestions from the 
staff and arrange for staff members to be associated in the general increase 
in productivity by setting aside a fair share of such savings as may be made 
and registered within our undertakings in accordance with the principles laid 
down in the first report produced by the National Productivity Board 
committee on productivity and staff co-operation. 

Such individual and collective productivity bonuses must always be 
additional to the effective wages paid under the collective agreement and 
any other contractual agreements. They may not in any case, whatever 
their form, be used to compensate for reduced or insufficient wages. 

The representatives of the C.F.T.C. and the C.G.C. reaffirm their interest 
in the productivity experiment in the manufacture of men’s ready-made 
clothing and in its development within the framework of free enterprise. 

All the organisations represented have agreed upon the following three 
points : 

1. The C.A.P.C.O.M.A. will set up its own study group composed of 
representatives of the F.N.F.F.V.M., the C.F.T.C. and the C.G.T., with the 
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object of studying all problems of social relations arising in the undertakings 
taking part in the productivity experiment, of enabling the staff to be kept 
informed of the progress made in the experiment and of handling any special 
problem which may arise within an undertaking so that a satisfactory solu- 
tion can be found. 


2. The methods to be used in giving effect to the above statement by 
the F.N.F.F.V.M. will be discussed as soon as possible in every undertaking 
between the management and staff, and will be laid down in separate agree- 
ments for every undertaking. For the purpose of these discussions the 
wage earners will call upon the trade union organisations that are signa- 
tories to this agreement. 


3. Since the spirit necessary to any fruitful co-operation between man- 
agements and staffs can only be created if stability of employment is as- 
sured, every effort will be made by managements to guarantee every mem- 
ber of their staff stability of employment as a part of the productivity 
expansion policy. 

To this end the heads of undertakings will take the necessary action to 
avoid dismissals. Furthermore, since the turnover of staff in the men’s ready- 
made clothing industry is fairly rapid, no staff will be dismissed as a result 
of increased productivity for an initial trial period of 12 months. 

Where, in exceptional circumstances, workers have to be dismissed and 
cannot be reclassified, the problem will be submitted to the study group for 
which provision has been made above. It will then be for this group to 
suggest such remedial action as it deems appropriate if it is impossible to 
find a solution to the problem locally. 

During this period the study group will be kept informed of the efforts 
being made by the employers’ group to carry out a systematic study of the 
market, in order to keep the industry constantly expanding and maintain 
the level of employment. 

We recognise the desirability of concluding national collective agree- 
ments for workers and supervisory staff, and the F.N.F.F.V.M.’s projects 
will be communicated to trade unions as soon as possible. 


It is still too early to give facts and figures for this experiment, 
but the signature of the agreement is already a good sign. Its 
importance is unfortunately limited, owing to the small number 
of trade union members in the industry. 


The Experiment in Administrative and Military Supply 


Another experiment was made under similar conditions by the 
National Federation of Administrative and Military Supply 
Contractors. Trade union officials were closely connected with the 
preparatory work and took part in the introductory talks and 
lectures. After some negotiation an agreement was concluded 
on 17 March 1953. It reads as follows : 

In view of the general requirements that are peculiar to the trade 
of specialised contractors to the Government, and considering also the 
conditions under which individual contractors operate, we shall submit the 
text of individual agreements on the following points to the authorised 
representatives of the trade union organisations that are signatories hereto: 
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(a) possible ways of achieving the proposed improvement in working 
conditions ; 

(6) possible action to maintain the level of employment or, where 
necessary, to transfer staff while the experiment is in progress (it being 
understood that the agreements will not cover the social repercussions 
within the trade resulting, for example, from large-scale cuts in the total 
volume of Government orders, or from any widespread economic crisis) ; 

(c) incentives for the staff to increase productivity and possible methods 
of associating the staff with the profits arising therefrom. 


Any difficulty arising in the above-mentioned undertakings as a result 
of such action being taken will be brought to the knowledge of the signatories 
in a manner subsequently to be decided, after a joint investigation has been 
made into the problem. 

The wage earners’ unions which are signatories hereto undertake to do 
their utmost to fulfil the 1953 programme presented by the National Federa- 
tion of Administrative and Military Supply Contractors, which they recog- 
nise as being the most highly qualified body to deal with problems of concern 
to specialised contractors to the Government and public services in the 
occupations represented within the Federation. 

The representatives of the C.G.C. and the C.F.T.C. reaffirm their in- 
terest in the speediest possible consideration of this programme by the com- 
petent authorities, since its implementation is an essential preliminary to 
any worthwhile experiment which may later be made by undertakings. 


The Experiment in the Footwear Industry 


An agreement on a productivity programme for the footwear 
industry has also been concluded between 11 undertakings and 
the trade union federations of leatherworkers (wage earners, 
salaried employees and supervisors) affiliated to the C.F.T.C., 
C.G.T.-F.O. and C.G.C. It begins by stating the objectives of 
the programme, namely— 

(1) to improve working conditions and ensure the more efficient use of 
raw material, without requiring of workers excessive efforts and consequent 


overfatigue which would endanger their safety or jeopardise the rights of 
the human person and respect for human dignity ; 


(2) to improve the quality and increase the quantity of the products 
made available to consumers ; 

(3) to raise the purchasing power of workers’ earnings by increasing 
wages, extending individual or collective benefits and reducing costs ; 

(4) to maintain and raise the level of employment, if need be by making 
the necessary transfers. 


A joint study group has been set up to implement this pro- 
gramme, composed of three representatives of the trade union 
federations mentioned earlier and three representatives of the 
undertakings signing the agreement. This study group is respon- 
sible for “following the progress made in productivity by the 
various undertakings covered by the agreement, enabling the staff 
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to be kept informed of the course of the experiment and studying 
any problems that may arise in undertakings, so that satisfactory 
solutions can be found”. 

The agreement also includes a number of other provisions 
on staff information exchanges, employment and incentives. On 
this last point, the agreement states that, since it is important 
for the staff to be associated in any general increase in productivity, 
“the head of every undertaking signing this agreement will set 
aside a fair share of the results of increased productivity in his 
undertaking, to be allotted to the staff in accordance with the 
principles laid down in the first report produced by the National 
Productivity Board committee on productivity and staff co- 
operation ”. 

It is still too early to form any impression of this experiment, 
but the staff would certainly seem to have won considerable 
advantages. The proof, if any should be needed, is provided 
by a case reported by Mr. Gaston Tessier, the French Workers’ 
delegate to the recent session of the International Labour Con- 
ference. After recalling the debate on productivity at the 27th Con- 
gress of the C.F.T.C. on 25 May 1953, he stated: 

Two days earlier the French Federation of Christian Railway Workers, 
in collaboration with other bodies, secured an interesting result. Since the 
Liberation railway staffs have greatly improved the level of traffic both of 
passengers and goods ; however, the decrease of staff through the stoppage 
of recruitment and the pensioning-off of workers, coupled with this increase 
in productivity, has led to substantial savings in man-hours. During the 
negotiations held on 23 May the Minister of Public Works agreed to allow 
the railwaymen a real share in the benefits of increased productivity. These 
included the immediate payment of a bonus of 5,000 francs, a monthly bonus 
of about 4 per cent. of wages with a minimum of 1,000 francs and some extra 
adjustments to bonuses already included in wages. The agreement will mean 
an improvement of 12 per cent. in purchasing power by the beginning of 
1955. } 


CONCLUSION 


In several countries of Western Europe the economic and social 
developments of recent years have led the workers’ unions to 
modify their reserved or hostile attitude to productivity and to 
take a practical interest in the problem. No attempt will be made 
to give a full account of their activities and views, but a few of 
the more recent illustrations of their attitude may well be quoted ; 
they are particularly revealing since they are taken from the 
records of important international workers’ federations. 

The International Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
(I.C.F.T.U.), for example, has repeatedly expressed its support 





tidy International Labour Conference, 36th Session, Geneva 1953: Pro- 
visional Record, p. 46. 
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for increased productivity and has indicated how it ought to be 
achieved. At its session held in Brussels in March 1952 the 
European Regional Organisation of the I.C.F.T.U. stressed the 
importance of productivity in protecting the standard of living 
of the workers in the present economic situation, provided that 
the unions are associated in all measures to increase it. The 
General Council of the I.C.F.T.U., meeting in Berlin in July 1952, 
affirmed that : “In view of the favourable conditions that rising 
productivity creates for improvements in living standards, trade 
unions will usually agree to or even foster the introduction of better 
methods, provided that the wage and employment interests of the 
workers are adequately protected. If they can be assured that the 
workers will share in the benefits of higher productivity, trade 
unions will be prepared to co-operate in finding scope for improve- 
ments and to take part in joint consultation with a view to the 
introduction of improvements in technique and organisation.” 

The European Regional Conference of the I.C.F.T.U. held in 
Lugano from 22-24 October 1952 adopted a resolution reiterating 
“its willingness to support any genuine effort to increase pro- 
ductivity in the various economic sectors, whether on the national 
or the European level, provided that: (a) all measures in the 
various stages of preparation for and application of increased*pro- 
ductivity are taken in agreement with the workers’ organisations ; 
(6) the workers are assured of getting their full share in the 
benefits resulting from higher productivity and production in the 
form of increased standards of living; (c) due regard is paid 
to the economic security of the workers, so as to avoid any increase 
in unemployment ”.} 

About the same time the International Federation of Christian 
Factory and Transport Workers’ Unions at a Congress at Locarno 
adopted a resolution welcoming increased productivity provided 
that the resultant advantages were fairly shared between workers, 
consumers and capital. At its Ninth Congress (Amsterdam, 
29 April-i May 1952), the International Federation of Christian 
Rail and Tramway Workers’ Unions, which is affiliated to the 
International Federation of Christian Trade Unions, noted “ the 
efforts made in every country and in every branch of industry 
to increase productivity ”. It stated that “these efforts cannot 
succeed without close collaboration with the employees themselves ” 
and stressed that “this collaboration is essential to prevent tech- 
nical developments being taken to extremes to the great detriment 
of the worker’s personal and family interests ”.* 


1 See Industry and Labour, Vol. VIII, No. 12, 15 Dec. 1952, p. 481. 
2 Ibid., p. 483. 
3 Ibid., Vol. IX, No. 8, 15 April 1953, p. 251. 
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All these various but concordant statements are well reflected 
in the activities of the workers’ unions in France that have 
been studied in this article. In publishing their joint programme 
in July 1951 these unions were ahead of workers’ groups in other 
European countries. Since then our organisations have suggested 
that our aims should be consolidated to form a national plan 
to serve as a guide to the expansion of the national economy, 
without which full employment is impossible. They have also 
brought their conclusions to the notice of the workers and 
employers and their unions and associations, as well as of the public 
authorities themselves. This is only natural, since the reforms 
that we are hoping for will be as much the work of individuals 
as of administrations, laws and regulations. What needs changing, 
in fact, is the mentality of the entire nation. In this continuing 
effort, which is being made in many countries, though particularly 
in France owing to the gravity of the problems raised, the workers’ 
unions are co-operating with employers’ associations and govern- 
mental agencies. .The contribution made by the workers’ unions 
in France to this joint effort has been covered in this article. 
The importance attached to it by governments and employers, 
not only in France but also in many other countries, is suffi- 
ciently evidenced by the activities of the various national pro- 
ductivity centres! and by the European Productivity Agency 
recently set up by the Organisation for European Economic 
Co-operation. In this, as in the many other matters in which 
they have a common interest, no better example could be found 
of co-operation between governments, employers’ associations and 
workers’ unions than the International Labour Organisation. Not 
only has it shown the way to increased productivity, followed 
by an equitable distribution of the benefits? ; in this, as in all 
the questions that it handles, it offers the unique example of 
an international organisation in which workers’ representatives 
take part and meet each other. This tripartite co-operation is 
for us the best assurance of the social attitude necessary for 
progress in productivity. 


1 Cf, Jean Fourastié: “Towards Higher Labour Productivity in the 
Countries of Western Europe ”’, in International Labour Review, Vol. LXVII, 
No. 4, Apr. 1953, p. 340. 

2 As long ago as 1950 the Report of the Director-General of the I.L.O. 
to the 33rd Session of the International Labour Conference devoted an 
entire chapter to productivity. Since that time the question has never 
ceased to be one of the major preoccupations of the I.L.O. It was dis- 
cussed at a recent meeting of experts on productivity in manufacturing 
industries organised in Geneva in December 1952. It was also the main 
theme of the Report of the Director-General to the 36th Session of the 
Conference (1953), entitled World Labour Report 1953. 
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REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


Women’s Employment in 
Asian Countries 


Women make a considerable contribution towards production in Asian 
countries, and with the growth of industrialisation in Asia it is important 
that the experience gained in other continents should be drawn on to protect 
women workers from the dangers attending female employment in industry. 
At the Asian Regional Conference of the Internati Labour Organisation 
held in Ceylon 1n January 1950 a resolution was adopted requesting the 
Governing Body to instruct the International Labour Office to undertake 
a detailed study concerning the problem of the enforcement of protective 
legislation and tts effects on women’s employment in Asian countries and 
the manner in which the problem has been solved in industrially advanced 
countries. 

The results of one part of this study are summarised in the following 
article, which gives an account of the numbers of women workers in some 
Asian countries and the kind of work they perform and indicates some of 
the problems arising from their employment. 


The current economic development plans for Asia aim at raising 
living standards in two principal ways: they are designed in the first 
place to absorb underemployed or unemployed labour and secondly 
to improve ae and increase the national output. 

In considering these developments it is important to inquire into the 
present situation of female labour in these countries and the trends that 
are becoming apparent and to examine the problems raised in utilising 
these labour reserves. It would be impractical to consider labour- 
utilisation problems of this sort in isolation or to detach them from the 
economic, social and historical background of each country. It is 
obvious, for instance, that one of the elements of the general situation 
which influences these problems on an economic and political plane is 
the unemployment and underemployment which prevail in the majority 
of Asian countries. 

In this connection there are two closely related fields of equal impor- 
tance which merit examination : first, the distribution of female labour 
and its vocational skill and potential capabilities ; secondly, the pre- 
valent conditions of employment and work and the measures neces- 
sary to improve these without reducing the opportunities open to women 
for outside work. The basic task consists in encouraging the rational 
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employment of female labour and in raising its output in accordance 
with the actual or potential economic situation in each country, in 
creating conditions tending to increase earning capacity in order to 
raise family living standards, and in protecting the health and well-being 
of women workers and their families. The present study will attempt 
only to give a general picture of the occupational activities of women 
in Asia and the problems which emerge therefrom ; the various urgent 
and complex problems created by the need to ae ape working conditions 
among the women of Asia require a special study which, it is hoped, will 
appear in the near future. 

The religious and social traditions of the Asian countries together 
with their social structure are most disadvantageous to women, and serve 
to keep them in a situation in all respects inferior to that of men. The 
female population is much more deeply affected by poy | and the 
absence m¢ educational and cultural facilities than the male. Household 
tasks that must be performed in primitive conditions rendering them 
particularly arduous and oe and the time that must be given to 
children in countries with a igh birth rate effectively exclude women 
from the main stream of community life. On the other hand this ignorant 
and unskilled labour potential is able to find employment in economic 
circumstances in which even the simplest tools and machinery are 
replaced by manual labour and where poverty compels a large part of 
the population to grasp every opportunity of securing gainful 
employment. 

However, the national independence movements and the influence of 
democratic ideas, one expression of which is the endeavour to bring about 
the emancipation of women, together with local economic and social deve- 
lopments, exert forces tending to transform the situation of women in 
Asia. Particularly since the end of the war it can be seen how public 
opinion has become interested in the position of women and related 
problems, while the women themselves, especially through the agency 
of their own organisations, have tried to break away from their tradi- 
tional apathy. Certain successes, no doubt still very modest, have been 
achieved from time to time, and although little mention is made of these 
in the present article, their importance should not be ignored. 


AGRICULTURE 


In the Asian countries, where 70 to 85 per cent. of the population 
work on the land, the greater proportion of female labour is absorbed 
into this branch of the economy. Women work principally as a member 
of the — and so receive no pay ; they are however also employed as 
paid agricultural labourers, particularly in plantation work. Besides 
household work, women are engaged in various occupations more or less 
closely allied to agriculture and the raising of cattle and poultry, both 
in small-holdings and farms and on large properties mh ¥ plantations 
(tea, coffee, cotton, rubber, etc.). 

The employment of women on plantations results from man 
complementary causes. On the one hand, the work calls for little skill 
and women from rural areas already accustomed to agricultural 
labour find it easy to adapt themselves to it ; on the other hand, recruit- 
ing of manpower often takes place on a family basis—the plantations 
are often isolated and unable to rely on local labour supplies and are 
thus obliged to recruit far afield. A worker is engaged with his family, 
and the latter, often driven by necessity, seeks work on the plantation. 
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It may also be asked whether the difference in pay rates for men and 
women does not further encourage the employment of female labour 
on the plantation. Most frequently the jobs given to women are con- 
sidered as light or unskilled and are consequently paid at a lower rate. 
At the same time there is much difference of opinion about which 
jobs are to be classed as “ unskilled ” or “ light ”, and in certain districts 
these jobs are actually performed by men or even classed as skilled, 
while in others they are carried out by unskilled labour. 

It is reported that in the majority of villages in China, an average 
of more than 60 per cent. of the female population was engaged in 
agricultural pursuits at the end of 19521, and that of this number 40 
to 60 per cent. worked in mutual aid teams and agricultural producer 
co-operatives. In certain areas large numbers of women are engaged 
in pn work and form replacement labour for the men employed 
on large-scale construction works (dams, etc.). 

In Ceylon, according to the 1946 census, some 350,000 women 
were registered as gainfully employed in agriculture from a total of 
about 1,344,000. A large proportion of these women work on planta- 
tions, where they represent 41 per cent. of the total labour force? ; 
they are principally engaged in unskilled operations such as picking 
and weeding. 

In Pakistan Moslem customs restrict the city woman to the home, 
but in the country areas the woman assists her husband in working 
the land. Existing statistics are inadequate to allow ~ estimate of 
the part played by women in agriculture ; it is known however that 
women form 34 per cent. of the labour force in the East Bengal tea 
plantations.* 

In the Philippines it was calculated that in 1939 slightly more 
than 2 million women were engaged in agriculture, out of a total labour 
force of somewhat more than 5 million. 

The existence of more circumstantial data concerning India makes 
it possible to give a more detailed Lace of the position of women 
in the agriculture of that country. In India the proportion of women 
in the total labour force employed on the tea, coffee and rubber planta- 
tions in 1944 was about 45 per cent., 40 per cent. and 25 per cent. 
respectively.’ In 1949 women formed 46.6 per cent. of the total labour 
force employed in all the Indian plantations. It is interesting to note 
that in the State of Assam, which is a big tea producer, the proportions 
of female labour have remained remarkably stable since 1933-34, 
except during the recent war, when the figure temporarily rose. 

As was shown in a survey carried out by the Government of India 
in 1949, women in the rural districts take part in agricultural labour 
on family properties but tend also to do occasional work (both full-time 
and part-time) ; this tendency also affects the families of small-holders. 
These women primarily take up agricultural work, though 20 per cent. 
of the women wage earners who came within the scope of the survey 


1 The proportion was in some cases 80 per cent. 
2 See Basic Problems of Plantation Labour, a report prepared for the First Session 
(Bandung, 1950) of the I.L.O. Committee on Work on Plantations. 
® M. Suari: Pakistan Labour Year Book, 1949-1950 (Pakistan Labour Publications, 
Karachi), p. 4. 
4 PuitippiInE Economic Survey Mission: Philippine Agricultural and Industrial 
Development Program (revised 1950), p. 405. 
5 GOVERNMENT OF INDIA: Woman’s Role in Planned Economy, National Planning 
Committee Series (1947), pp. 45 ff. 
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were employed in non-agricultural production. The survey demonstrated 
that it was economic necessity that determined this course ; the women 
were compelled to work for wages in order to iF agen the family 
income. Further, a considerable proportion of the women worked 
without wages for members of their own families, in particular on 
small farms, where all able-bodied members of the family ee 
in manual work in order to avoid the necessity of employing hired 
labour. The proportion of female labour among all agricultural wage 
earners varies appreciably from state to state. For example, in the 
States of Madhya Pradesh, Madras and Hyderabad women form 
34.6 per cent., 30.7 per cent. and 30 per cent. of the total respectively, 
while in the Punjab and Uttar Pradesh the proportion does not reach 
10 per cent., and varies between 2.33 per cent. and 8.18 per cent. around 
Delhi and in the States of Manipur and Bilaspur. 

The extensive Indian survey mentioned above provides interesting 
data on the proportion of the agricultural population formed by women 
belonging to the category of dependent persons. For all villages included 
in the survey this category reached a figure of 14 per cent. of the popu- 
lation taken as a whole, but varied appreciably from state to state, 
and ranged from somewhat over 4.4 per cent. in certain states to 9 per 
cent. in Hyderabad and Mysore and 21.5 per cent. in Tripura.1 These 
figures stress the importance of the part played by women in the eco- 
nomy of the rural districts. In this connection it is appropriate to men- 
tion a fact remarked by certain obs2rvers: on the one hand, when 
the standard of living rises in certain rural districts, there is a tendency 
for families to adopt social customs characteristic of the higher castes, 
which restrict the part played by the women in economic and social 
affairs; on the other hand, when the number of landless peasants 
increases, women from this category go out in search of paid work.* 

In India women do not engage in ploughing work, but = 
in a large number of other agricultural operations, especially harvesting, 
weeding, planting, threshing, sowing, manuring and field irrigation, and 
occasionally harrowing and field terracing. Their tasks are sometimes 
hard and exacting. 

In Japan, where the economic structure and the degree of industria- 
lisation differ from those of India, the position of women in agriculture 
appears in a somewhat different light, but here also their contribution 
is of considerable importance. 

In October 1952 the number of women engaged in Japanese agri- 
culture constituted 59 per cent. of the total female labour force and 
51.8 per cent. of the agricultural labour force. Official statistics demon- 
strate that a very large number of these women are employed as unpaid 
members of the family. Certain types of laborious agricultural work 
such as ploughing, the construction and maintenance of irrigation 
systems and the operation of certain agricultural machinery are carried 
out by men, while the women are usually responsible for planting rice 
and weeding the rice fields. Men and women work side by side on a 
number of other heavy tasks, in particular the harvesting and carrying 
of grain and the transport of fuel and manure. At the same time other 
types of work, such as the breeding of silkworms, are almost entirely 
the province of women. 


2 Dependent persons formed 50.7 per cent. of the total population covered by the 
survey. 

2 See D. P. Muxeryjr : “ The Status of Indian Women ”, in International Social Science 
Bulletin (U.N.E.S.C.O.), Vol. III, No. 4, Winter 1951. 
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In the Asian countries there is an urgent need to develop the national 
agricultural output, which at present remains at a level too low to 
satisfy the needs of populations expanding at an increasing rate. This 
inadequacy moreover tends to become more acute in me ater to the 
advance of industrialisation, which drains workers away from the rural 
areas. Increased productivity is recognised by people of all opinions 
to be an urgent necessity. Successful introduction of the techniques 
necessary for increased output demands an agricultural labour force 
more experienced in modern methods of agricultural exploitation. It 
would seem that any plan for improvements in this sphere must give 
full recognition to the economic value of women’s labour in agriculture. 

On the other hand, the family incomes of rural workers are generally 
speaking small and inadequate, and underemployment is often very 
acute in the agricultural areas. The rational development of agricultural 
production would appear to require the intensification of activity in 
certain kinds of work which are already performed by women or on 
which they could profitably be employed, it being understood that in 
all cases the t of employment and working conditions should in no 
way endanger the health of the woman. For example, in certain regions 
poultry and bee keeping and the breeding of silkworms, which are nor- 
mally a woman’s occupation, might profitably be increased, but in fact 
remain non-existent or in an embryonic state, mainly because of the 
lack of a sufficiently skilled ieiepear denen: 

There is therefore a specially urgent need to set on foot plans for 
improving technical knowledge among women agricultural workers and 
for introducing new products and new methods, especially in those 
spheres where increased development would be in the interests of the 
economy as a whole and in which female labour would be able to plan a 
significant part. To this end it is necessary to adopt a policy favouring 
the active participation of women in the work of the agricultural co- 
operatives, where their capabilities should be eyenetiaticalty developed. 
The need for training in agricultural methods and co-operative practice, 
whatever system may be used, in turn raises the problem of trainin 
instructors and of providing adequate training facilities. It woul 
seem therefore that the time has now come to weigh up past experience 
in this field, and to embark on a thorough examination of these problems 
with the aim of evolving techniques and methods of instruction capable 
of bringing about a rapid increase in the output of women engaged in 
agriculture. Such emergency measures should moreover serve as the 
basis for further training of women in the most up-to-date agricultural 
methods of the kind that it is proposed to introduce into the particular 
country. 


HANDICRAFTS AND VILLAGE INDUSTRIES 


Handicrafts are widespread in Asia and serve not only to produce 
goods for export, but also to make for the internal market articles of 
current consumption which the national industry is itself unable to sup- 
ply. Besides domestic production for family needs, handicrafts assume 
two basic forms: handicraft, family or individual manufacture, and 
production embodying certain characteristics of industrial home work. 

It is unnecessary to mention here the important role allotted to 
handicrafts and village industries in Asia, both in plans for emergency 
economic recovery and in long-term development plans. It is, however, 
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essential to establish the part that women now play or can play in these 
branches of production. At the present time women are prominent in 
the ranks of the handicraft workers, though it is usually me to 
determine the number of women occupied or the proportion of the whole 
which they represent. It would seem even that certain branches of 
handicrafts are virtually a women’s preserve. For example, in Thailand 
85 per cent. of the people engaged in hand-loom weaving are women. 

In Ceylon women are occupied as either full-time or part-time 
workers in almost all branches of handicrafts except metal working. 
The proportion varies from one branch to another, but there are some, 
for example weaving, lace and basket-making, and the manufacture of 
coir, where they predominate. The following table gives the results of 
the 1946 census with reference to certain categories of handicrafts and 
village industries ; it appears, however, on the basis of more recent 
surveys, that these figures are lower than the numbers actually working 
in the given categories : 


MANPOWER OCCUPIED IN HANDICRAFTS AND VILLAGE INDUSTRY 
IN CEYLON, 1946 








[Handicraft or industry Men Women 
Brickmaking, pottery, glass....... 7,835 3,175 
Chemical industries (oils, soap, matches, 

oa ok oe Se me Poke 1,309 378 
Metal work (non-precious metals, precious 

metals, watchmaking) ........ 27,992 437 
SGT SE fe Gi OS SLC ee Te 327 ao 
PE Gececedl fetip draire ia ie te arwie% 5,409 28,043 
eS a ee ee oe a 11,833 3,531 
Food, drink and tobacco trades. .... 34,064 5,819 
Wood-working and furniture trades .. . 61,318 920 
DUEL «(5 0 @ 6 4,6 0 040 © @ 2,833 15,671 
Building and interior decorating. ... . 30,191 484 

















In India the village textile industries of Assam employ 534,526 women 
and girls out of a total of 579,700 persons. In the State of Travancore- 
Cochin the most important village industry is coir-spinning, which 
employs 500,000 to 600,000 workers, chiefly women.? A large number 
of women are employed in domestic semi-industrial manufacturing 
(carpets, mica, cigarettes). For instance, in the manufacture of native 
cigarettes (bidt), women work at home at cutting and preparing the 
tobacco leaves and cigarette rolling. Almost all the labour employed 
in this industry in Mukkudal and its surroundings is composed of women 
working at home. It was estimated in 1946 that there were 30,000 people 
engaged in this work in southern India.* In addition, attempts have 





1 Economic COMMISSION FOR ASIA AND THE Far East, Committee on Industry and 
Trade, Third Session, 15 Feb., 1951, Lahore, Pakistan : Cottage and Small-scale Industries 
(Documents E/CN.11/I and T/30), 24 Dec. 1950, p. 20. 

2 Indian Labour Gazette, Vol. X, No. 7, Jan. 1953, pp. 543-556. 
3D. V. Recs: Report on an Inquiry into the Conditions of Labour in the Bidi, Cigar 
and Cigarette Industries (Government of India, 1946), p. 28. 
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been made to encourage the wives of mine and plantation workers 
to take up handicrafts as a means of supplementing the family income. 

In Japan the export of miinetdetusted goods is still partly based on 
industrial production in the home, in which large numbers of women are 
employed. A marked characteristic of women’s work in Japan is the 
large number of unpaid family workers employed in non-agricultural 
industries (1,400,000 on an average in 1950) which is explained by the 
continued existence of small family undertaki side by side with 
modern enterprises and companies. Certain kinds of g are made 
entirely or almost entirely by women, e.g., bamboo articles, sunshades, 
artificial flowers, paper toys, fans, basketware, etc. It has been calcu- 
lated that in 1947 these goods constituted 22 per cent. of the value of all 
exports. There is a large reserve of female labour available for this type 
of work, which arises from the impoverishment of the middle classes, 
largely caused by the post-war inflation. These women for reasons 
of age, family responsibilities or lack of vocational qualifications are 
unable to find other employment.! In the country districts of Japan 

t families are obliged for the same reasons to take up handicraft 
work to supplement their incomes. It was estimated that in 1950 about 
one-half of all peasant families were engaged in subsidiary work of this 
kind. Furthermore, for 22 per cent. of these families, agriculture had 
become less important than handicrafts.* 

In Pakistan hand spinning and weaving are the most important 
village industries and provide part-time or even full-time employment 
for a large number of people (almost exclusively women) in both rural 
and urban districts.* 

In all Asian countries there is a significant tendency to encourage 
handicrafts and village industries (endeavours to 5 ey technique 
and equipment, to expand production and the supply of basic raw 
materials and to organise sales); for these purposes co-operative 
organisation often appears the most desirable method. 

The expansion of handicrafts tends to provide a source of revenue 
for the inhabitants of the urban and rural districts and to open up 
new opportunities of  iipoviv mes wey ay: a while also supplying con- 
sumer goods to both the internal and the foreign markets. “ei this way, 
in the agricultural districts, activities such as cotton or silk weaving 
(where silkworm breeding is being developed) pottery making, dairy- 
farming, the processing of agricultural products (e.g., fruit preserving) 
which are usually women’s occupations, are of genuine economic value 
and tend to improve local family living standards. In the urban dis- 
tricts weaving, lace making, basket work and pottery have likewise 
undergone some expansion and help to increase the incomes of poorer 
families. 

This sort of employment is specially suited to the mode of life of 
the women: in the nig districts in particular they are occupied 
with work in the house and on the land, so that it is very difficult for 
them to undertake normal paid work, whereas the spare time left by 


1 Request for Opening of Trade with Foreign Co-operatives in the Cause of Women 
Workers’ Liberation (Council for the Emancipation of Domestic Women Workers, Tokyo, 
1948). 


2 Cf. Andrew J. Grap : Land and Peasant in Japan: An Introductory Survey (Institute 
of Pacific Relations, New York, 1952). 


a 3 GOVERNMENT OF PAKISTAN : Industry in Pakistan, August 1947-August 1950, pp. 123- 
4. 
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their traditional pursuits might profitably be employed on handicraft 
work either at home or in small village centres. 

All the problems relating to handicrafts and village industries (such 
problems are not appropriate for discussion here) are of immediate 
concern to the women employed in these branches, whether because 
prevalent conditions tend to lower the value of the work performed 
(as for instance the exploitation of craft workers by middlemen in 
the purchase of raw materials or the sale of finished products) and to 
influence the quality of these products adversely (lack of raw materials, 
lowering of technical standards, backward methods, etc.) or whether 
competition arises between handicraft labour and industrial products 
—nationally or internationally—when the craft workers are the main 
losers. 


OTHER TyPES OF NON-AGRICULTURAL OCCUPATION 


Large numbers of women are also employed in the urban districts, 
where for various reasons their number has tended to increase, though 
the part played by women in such districts never attains the same 
importance as in rural areas. The prime factor influencing women 
in these areas to enter outside vocations is also an economic one. It 
is true that there are certain women (for example among the liberal 
professions) who have chosen their career voluntarily or for social 
considerations, but for the vast majority of women their choice has 
been determined by economic circumstances. Under conditions where 
a low standard of life prevails among the working population, women 
of this class are often obliged to seek gainful employment for reasons 
such as the death of the husband or the inadequacy of his wages to 
support a large family. An additional factor is that in Asia the pro- 
portion of dependants per adult worker is relatively high, largely owing 
to the high birth rate and the low average expectation of life. 

The impoverishment of certain sections of the urban middle classes 
(where in other respects prejudice and custom tending to exclude 
women from social life are still very much alive) and the wider educa- 
tional facilities available to middle-class girls also play their part in 
causing women to take up work. The movement towards the emancipa- 
tion of women which accompanies the growth of the new States also 
nt the effect of justifying women’s work in the eyes of the middle 
classes. 

In their turn vocational activities assist in liberating the woman 
from the dead weight of tradition and prejudice by causing her to 
take a more active part in social life. Here it is relevant to draw atten- 
tion to the appreciable growth of women’s participation in trade union 
affairs in such countries as India or Japan, to say nothing of China. For 
example in India during 1949-50 women constituted 22.2 per cent. 
of union labour in Assam, and 13.2 per cent. in Bihar and Madhya 
Pradesh.1 In the State of Bombay alone some 30,000 women were 
trade union members. In Japan women formed 24 per cent. of the total 
membership of workers’ unions in June 1951. 

These developments create a new category of women workers, a 
fact which in turn presents society with fresh urgent problems, especially 


1 In Assam, however, this relatively high percentage is accounted for by member- 
ship of the plantation workers’ organisation, whereas in Bihar women trade unionists 
are principally found among the coalminers, and in Madhya Pradesh they work in the 
textile industry or the mines. 
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in the field of social services and social and general welfare matters, 
particularly in those branches responsible for the supervision and care 
of the workers’ children. Indeed, surveys carried out in various Asian 
countries have demonstrated the high proportion, if not predominance, 
of married women among female workers. This situation no doubt arises 
from the fact that young marriages are the rule in these countries. 
a women of medium age constitute a large part of all women 
workers. 

Married women in search of work nevertheless have to face serious 
obstacles. For one thing, many employers hesitate to take on married 
women because they wish to avoid the obligations imposed by the 
relevant labour legislation. In the matter of maternity safeguards, for 
instance, the appropriate benefits in most Asian countries are made the 
responsibility a the employer !, contrary to the provisions established 
by the international Conventions on this subject, and many employers 
fear the inconvenience involved by the frequent absences of women 
workers when their children are born. (In countries with a high birth 
rate such absences are a com tively frequent occurrence.) Married 
women moreover cannot usually take employment far from their homes, 
and this also reduces their chances of obtaining work. 

A survey conducted in Colombo (Ceylon) in 1946 indicated that the 
majority of women factory workers were of medium age and that of 
this group a large proportion were recruited from among people who 
lacked all vocational experience and had been obliged to seek work for 
economic reasons : 56 per cent. of the workers who were or had been 
married (widowed or separated, often with dependent a had 
entered employment for the first time only after their marriage (79 per 
cent. of them were widows). Of the workers covered by the survey 
62 per cent. used their wages to meet the — part of their 
— expenses ; less than 1 per cent. were wholly without depen- 

ants. 

In India an extensive inquiry into various branches of the economy 
(cotton, silk and jute manufacture, coalmining, municipal services, 
paper making, chemical products, steelworks) disclosed the pre- 
ponderance of married women workers (50-80 per cent. of the labour 
force) and widows (20-50 per cent.), while in most sectors the number 
of single women was almost oT It also emerged that the majority 
of the women were between 25 and 45 years old (71 per cent. of the 
labour force) and that most women entered employment after the age 
of 20. Similarly in the Philippines it appears that the number of married 
women workers equals, if not ex , that of single women, though 
there are no statistical data. 

In Japan the situation is somewhat different, and in this country 
young women constitute the greater part of female labour. An inquiry 
conducted in November 1949 by the Division of Labor Statistics and 
Research (Ministry of Labor) showed that the women workers aver- 
aged 23.8 years of age (compared with 32.5 years for men) and that of 
these 76 per cent. were under 25 years of age. The Women’s and Minors’ 
Bureau estimated in 1951 that 12 per cent. remained in employment 
after marriage ; at the same time a fairly high proportion ceased working 


1B. P. ARDARKAR: Report on Health Insurance for Indusirial Workers (Government 
of India, 1944). 

2 Cf. Bryce Ryan and Sylvia Fernanpo: “ The Female Factory Worker in Colombo ”, 
in International Labour Review, Vol. LXIV, Nos. 5-6, Nov.-Dec. 1951. 
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on the birth of the first child. However, in this country too there is a 
tendency for the employment of married women to increase. 

What sort of non-agricultural work do the women of Asia take up ? 
What are the characteristic features of this category of workers ? 
Existing data are insufficient to present a detailed picture of every 
Asian country. It is to be hoped that the gaps will be gradually filled 
as the problem receives the recognition it deserves. Nevertheless there 
are certain general features that deserve attention. 

Besides handicrafts and industrial home work, women are widely 
— in domestic service and small trading, neither of which requires 
special skill or training ; this situation coincides with the general pattern 
of vocational work in the urban centres, where tertiary occupations, 
especially the two mentioned above, present the best opportunities for 

ainful employment, though they are among the least well paid. 

n Ceylon many women are active in itinerant trades (as fish and 
vegetable sellers, etc.). In Burma most small retail trading is carried 
on by women. In Japan, according to the census of October 1950, more 
women than men were engaged in retail trading during 1950 (760,000 
as against 667,000). 

here are also many women employed in heavy or dangerous work 

—sometimes such work is reserved for women. Although it is difficult 
to establish the number of women employed on outside manual labour 
of this sort (except in mining), observers report that it is common 
to see women employed on road construction and maintenance, buildin 
work, the loading and unloading of ships or load carrying [coolie ne | 
in enterprises of various sorts. Prodere —m to the Indian census of 1951 
female labour employed by the ar works departments and on the 
river valley projects represented 22.3 per cent. of the total labour 
force. 

Underground employment of women in mining is prohibited, but in 
certain countries women are employed in relativel facae numbers on 
surface work at the mines, where they load tip-trucks, sort and classify 
the extracted material and do cleaning and carrying. For example, in 
India in 1950 women formed 20.5 per cent. of the total labour force in 
mining. The proportion of women workers is highest in manganese 
mining (45.9 per cent), iron mining (34.9 per cent.) and coalmining, 
which employs the greatest number of women and where the proportion 
is 16.4 per cent.} 

In Japan women constituted in October 1952 10.9 per cent. of the 
labour force in mining, and 11.3 per cent. in building and construction.’ 
It is also reported that women work in building and road construction 
in Pakistan, Indonesia, Thailand and Viet-Nam. 

Seasonal enterprises in which industrial crops (cotton, tea, rice, 
rubber, etc.) undergo primary processing and packing employ the 
majority of women industrial workers. In Madras State, for instance, 
more women than men were employed on this work in 1946. In India 
women constitute 26.6 per cent. of the seasonal industrial labour force, 
as against 8.6 per cent. of the workers employed in enterprises function- 
ing perennially. In Pakistan, where very few women are employed in 
factories, there were over five times as many women in seasonal enter- 





1 GOVERNMENT OF INDIA: Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines in India 
for the Year Ending 31 December 1950, p. 5. 

2 Statistics BUREAU OF THE PRIME MINISTER’s OrFice: Labour Force Survey as 
of October 1952. 
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prises in 1949 as in those which operated throughout the year. The 
reason for this situation is apparently to be explained partly by 
the fact that in the majority of cases women receive lower wages 
than men. 

The number of women employed in factories is determined by the 
social and economic background and by the type of industry operating 
in the particular country—whether this for example is a semi-handicraft 
consumer goods industry or a modern light or heavy industry, etc.— 
and by other factors which it would be difficult to analyse here. The 
employment of women and their distribution throughout industry vary 
appreciably from one country to another, but it appears that the employ- 
ment of women is everywhere on the increase. 

In Ceylon, for instance, according to the 1946 census, there were 
almost 59,000 women workers as against 201,000 men workers employed 
in industry and handicrafts. Women are mostly employed in the main 
processing industries of the country, where they are found as semi- 
skilled or more commonly unskilled labour in such occupations as tea 

king and sorting, combing (in textiles) or cleaning and preparation 
{tor sorting) of coir. Female labour generally comes from the poorest 
classes of the population. It appears, however, that an “ aristocracy ” 
of women workers is employed in factories: a certain hierarchy is in 

rocess of formation in industry—employment in the older industries 
is*considered “ low-class”, whereas the new enterprises constructed 
to meet the needs of economic expansion provide better conditions than 
the old concerns utilising women’s labour and, except for the textile 
industry, are considered by the workers to be much superior, and so 
obtain their labour-power from among younger women of higher social 
status.” 

In India, according to the “ Factory Statistics for 1950”, 12.3 per 
cent. of the factory labour force in 18 of the most important states was 
composed of women (342,148 in a total of 2,774,557 workers). Although 
in certain sectors of industry relatively large numbers of women are 
employed, generally speaking the relative and absolute number of women 
workers is not high, even in those branches which in other countries 
traditionally employ a large proportion of female labour (especially in 
textiles *) ; however, the textile industry is responsible for employi 
the majority of women factory workers in India. In the 18 states 
reviewed the proportion of women employed in the tobacco industry 
during 1950 reached a level of 40 per cent.* ; in food and drink 22.6 per 
cent. ; in chemicals and non-metallic minerals 14.2 per cent., and in 
textiles 10.1 per cent. In other industries women workers constituted 
less than 10 per cent. of the total labour force. 


1 M. Suart : Pakistan Labour Year Bock, 1952 (Pakistan Labour Publications, Karachi), 
p. 3. 
2 Cf. Bryce Ryan and Sylvia FERNANDO, op. cit. 


3 In 1944 the Commission of Inquiry into working conditions in the cotton industry 
found that the proportion of women varied from 26 per cent. in the Coimbatore factories 
to 10 per cent. in Bangalore, 5.6 per cent. in Bengal and 1.3 per cent. in the city of Delhi. 
On the other hand it was found that there was a high proportion of women among the 
related seasonal industries which supply the textile industry with raw materials, e.g., 
cotton-ginning and baling. See the report prepared for the Preparatory Asian Regional 
Conference of the I.L.O. (New Delhi, 1947) : Labour Policy in General, including the Enforce- 
ment of Labour Measures, pp. 181-182. 


* At the same time it should be noted that cigarette making is partly carried out 
at home or in family workshops. 
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Nevertheless, whereas the absolute numbers of women factory 
workers have slowly increased in India over the past 20 years, their 
relative proportion has decreased—according to the official statistics of 
average weekly employment in factories it declined between 1927 and 
1949 Soke 16.95 per cent. to 11.33 per cent. This tendency seems to 
be common in large-scale enterprises that are subject to labour legisla- 
tion covering women or in which mechanisation of equipment is on the 
increase. The causes determining this trend are numerous and need 
to be thoroughly examined ; at the same time they appear to raise 
problems highly relevant to the employment of women, not only in 
India but also in the other Asian countries. 

It appears that the provisions of social legislation exert a certain 
determining influence on the proportion of women employed. For 
instance, when multiple shift work was introduced, with one group 
relieving another during the working day, women were replaced by 
men, even on jobs previously reserved for women, because of the strict 
regulations applied to night work for women. In Bombay the number 
of women workers decreased between 1925 and 1934 by almost 12,000 
when a law was introduced prohibiting the employment of women 
on certain types of dangerous work ; the coming into force of the 1934 
Factories Act, which limits the hours of work of women and children, 
was followed between. 1934 and 1944 by a fresh decrease in the propor- 
tion of women factory workers.? , 

It is probable that other factors also contribute to the more rapid 
expansion of the male labour force. As the need for increased produc- 
tivity makes itself felt, preference appears to be given to male labour 
for reasons both social and economic. Mechanisation and the reorgan- 
isation of work processes in various undertakings, which eliminate 
certain types of work performed by women, have the effect of reducing 
the value of this labour, the more so as the practice of establishing 
wage rates and production norms according to the job performed seems 
to be unfavourable to the employment of women. This may be partly 
accounted for by the lack of skills on the part of the women and by the 
limited interest displayed on the part of both public authorities and 
= ers in developing their capacities. Women are primarily employed 
in Indian factories on unskilled work. The engagements obtained for 
women by employment offices principally comprise unskilled jobs in 
the paper and textile industries, etc. 

evertheless, it seems that the new light industries now being 
developed in India will be obliged to make use of women’s labour, which 
because of its dexterity and precision appears to be indispensable for 
their needs. Satisfactory results have already been achieved in certain 
of these industries, notably in the manufacture of telephone and 
radio apparatus, electrical equipment and the like. Developments 
of this kind promise to open up new opportunities of employment for 
women. 

In China and Japan women have attained an important position in 
industry. Recently women have entered Chinese industry in large 
numbers. While they continue to find work for the most part in the light 
industries, women are now beginning to go into heavy industry as well. 
In Japan women constituted 32.8 per cent of wage earners in the 
processing industries in October 1952 and numbered 1,570,000. Before 
the war the great majority of women workers were employed in the 


1 Labour Gazette (Bombay), Mar. 1951, pp. 659-660. 
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textile branch. This situation still prevails and in October 1952 almost 
half of these women (700,000) were —— in spinning, where they 


formed 75 per cent. of the labour force. However, the employment of 
women is on the increase in the engineering, chemical and food industries 
and thus tends to become more diversified. There are now small numbers 
of skilled women workers in metallurgy, for instance. 

Generally speaking, women workers in industry, who play a con- 
siderable part in the economy of most Asian countries, are chiefly 
employed on unskilled work in the old-established industries, e.g., 
textiles. However, with the growth of new industries women, though 
hesitantly at first, are beginning to enter modern factories, where 
they ee find the work (sometimes semi-skilled) congenial and 
where the working conditions are often better. For these reasons the 
occupational distribution of women workers shows a tendency to 
change, but in general the position of women industrial workers in 
Asia is still very unfavourable. Driven by necessity and lacking voca- 
tional training, women take up whatever work ° im can find, even 
when it is disagreeable or laborious and badly paid. Newcomers who 
are quite unaccustomed to industrial life or work raise problems of 
selection and initiation into even the simplest operations, and apparently 
so far no attention has been paid to these problems. Facilities for 
training women workers are also extremely limited and are available 
for very few occupations. May not the apathy shown by the women 
themselves arise in part from the fact that economic circumstances 
prevent them from undergoing vocational training? It would thus 
appear that the problem of vocational training of women for industry 
is of particular urgency, no less for the women themselves than for the 
industries which employ them or could employ them. 


THE LIBERAL PROFESSIONS 


Among the liberal and non-manual professions the employment 
of women has undergone considerable expansion, especially during 
recent years, and it is here that the greatest opportunities for new 
advances appear to lie. The size and urgency of the tasks to be per- 
formed oe the shortage of staff in the fields of education, medicine 
and related sciences, the social services and _—— administration 
all call for increased employment of women. The growth of general 
education among girls in the urban centres of certain countries provides 
a reserve, no doubt still inadequate, of girls and women who are capable 
of — acquiring or extending the qualifications necessary for these 
professions, and at the same time provides a supply of girls and women 
who can be immediately recruited to the branches most lacking in 
personnel. 

In the majority of Asian countries opportunities for secondary 
and university education are comparatively favourable for girls, by 
contrast to the facilities offered for vocational training in the lower 
and middle grades. It is not uncommon to allow women access to the 
universities on the same conditions as men. However, women most 
frequently attend the faculties of arts or law, and only in rare instances 
the faculty of science, from which they could go on to pursue a 
technical career in industry. Moreover university studies enjoy special 
prestige among the social classes from which the girls come who might 
otherwise take up technical studies at a secondary or higher level. 
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Impoverishment of the middle classes plays its part in compelling 
girls with an elementary, or even more advanced, education to seek 
office work (as shorthand typists, secretaries, etc.). Thus the shortage 
of personnel, the continued trend towards emancipation of women 
and the decline in living standards among certain classes have combined 
to create what is perhaps one of the most striking features of the 
development of labour among women in the majority of Asian countries. 

In Ceylon the 1946 census showed that whereas few women were 
a in public administration (1,882 of a total of 66,802) they 
played a by no means insignificant part in the liberal professions 
(18,811 of a total of 76,474). While it is true that they were poorly 
represented among the higher appointments, in 1950 there were almost 
12,000 women employed in education. 

In present-day India education attracts more women than any 
other liberal profession. This career, pty é confined to men, now 
freely admits women. In March 1950 of 512, primary, school teachers 
(excluding those in charge of primary classes attached to secondary 
schools), almost 15.4 per cent. were women. During the year 1949-50 
there were in secondary schools (including the attached primary classes) 
31,000 women teachers (approximately 16 per cent. of the total number 
of teachers). In the same year there were 3,918 women (14 per cent. 
of the total number of educational workers) among the teachers of the 
various professional and technical training institutions throughout 
India. In 1949-50 there were 1,700 women (8.9 per cent. of the total) 
among the teaching staffs of the various university faculties and general 
colleges of India. 

The number of women in India entering medical careers is on the 
increase. As a means of encouraging more women to take up these 
professions, many medical institutions have reserved certain places for 
girl entrants.* 

In Pakistan the employment of women in the liberal and non- 
manual professions is growing. The number of school teachers in the 
country districts is increasing. Formerly only Christian girls worked 
as shorthand typists or office workers in public administration or 

rivate business : now, however, young Moslem girls are joining them ; 
in public administration, posts subject to competition are in most 
branches open to women and men equally. Women even serve in the 
police and the armed forces. 

In the Philippines there was a noticeable increase between 1948 
and 1951 in the number of women employed in public administration 
and the liberal professions, where the es rose from 13,183 to 
15,000, and from 66,753 to 77,000 respectively. In 1948 women 
employed in the various professions included 37,501 teachers (the 
numerically strongest group), 3,562 registered nurses, 2,493 pharmacists 
and dispensers, 602 women doctors and surgeons and 0) women 
dentists and opticians.* 

In Japan women constituted in October 1952 18.4 per cent. of civil 
servants. Of these a great number held lower appointments, but since 
the end of the war more and more women have entered the higher 


1 Ceylon Labour Gazette, Dec. 1950, p. 7. 

2 GOVERNMENT OF INpIA, Ministry of Education: Education of Girls and Women 
in India (Jan. 1952), pp. 9-39. 

® UniTED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, Women’s Bureau : Filipino Women : Their 
Role in the Progress of Their Nation. 
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grades. Certain professions have proved icularly attractive to 

women: in education in 1950 there were ,000 women (as against 

407,000 men). Twenty-five years ago there were no women solicitors 

or chartered accountants in oe Now women are to be found in 
wo 


many professions—there are 1 men barristers, five probational 
judges and two public prosecutors, and the number of women selecting 
such professions continues to increase. A special survey made by the 
Women’s and Minors’ Bureau of the Ministry of Labour showed that 
in August 1951 there were 5,905 women doctors (as against 67,290 men) 
and 2,647 women dentists (against 25,469 men), and in the food industry 
there were 4,153 women and 670 men nutritionists. The nursing pro- 
fession is virtually restricted to women. Among office workers the major- 
ity of telephone operators are women (61,000 compared to 2,000 men). 

Speaking generally, and taking into account the special features 
of each country, it may be said that comparable developments are 
becoming apparent in the Asian countries. 


CONCLUSION 


Thus we see that women workers represent a considerable productive 
a. The great majority of women are engaged in agriculture, 
andicrafts and village industries, two of the most important sectors 
of the Asian economy. Large numbers of women, particularly in the 
urban centres, perform heavy and unskilled labour which is little 
suited to their physical — In industry only small numbers 
are employed on semi-skilled work requiring little physical exertion. 
The proportion of women in the liberal and intellectual professions has 
a marked tendency to increase. 

The extent of women’s participation in economic life is directly 
determined by their own economic requirements and those of their 
families. It is to be expected that under the conditions at present 
prevailing in Asia these determining factors will remain a 

In spite of all the difficulties involved the need has gradually made 
itself felt to improve the vocational skills of women and to expand 
the available facilities for education and vocational training, while 
bearing in mind the situation existing in the labour market and the 
prospects for economic development in each particular country. A 
more rational and effective distribution of female labour which at the 
same time would reduce competition between men and women on the 
labour market could scarcely be undertaken without providing voca- 
tional training facilities for women. 

It would then be possible to foresee the extension of employment 
for women among the new industries se example, electrical equipment 
and light engineering) and, in more favourable conditions, among the 
established industries (textiles, tobacco, glass manufacturing, etc.). 
The immense needs prevailing in the spheres of education, health and 
social services have already opened up wide prospects of employment 
for women as these services are established and facilities for suitable 
preparatory training become available to women. 


1 JAPANESE MINISTRY OF LABOUR, Women’s and Minors’ Bureau : Advance of Japanese 
Women in Postwar Years (Women's Affairs Series, Bulletin No. 4, 1953), p. 9. 
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In the rural districts the opportunities for gainful employment 
open to women could be further increased by intensifying their output 
in certain branches of —e and by consciously encouraging the 
development of handicrafts and village industries which employ women. 


These measures might also be accompanied by the setting up of co- 
operatives covering the production and sale of agricultural and handi- 


craft commodities. 
The precarious economic and social situation of women in the labour 


market in Asia demands that measures be introduced which can over- 
come these disadvantages within a short period of time. 
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“ The economy in which we live is plagued by a number of evils. One of 
the most serious of these is the trade cycle depression, which from time to 
time throws great numbers of workers into idleness and threatens the eco- 
nomic existence of many employers. It is the duty of the State to cure 
these evils or, if that is impossible, at least to alleviate them through its 
economic policy.” 
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These are the words with which the author introduces his book, and he 
then proceeds to inquire whether, as free-traders claim, economic fluctuations 
are the consequence of interference with the free play of natural forces. 
In the first part of the book, which is devoted to an examination of trade 
= phenomena, he answers this question in the negative. The history of 

ese —— suggests that they form part of the essence of economic 
life , moreover, they have certain elements in common, particularly as 
regards their order of succession, their duration and their cumulative nature, 
they can be explained. Consequently, the fundamental task of any theory 
of the trade cycle is to find the causes of these phenomena. 

The second part of the book aims at determining the principles by which 
the trade cycle can be explained. The great number of the theories advanced 
is due to the multiplicity of the factors involved ; these factors can be divided 
into two groups, namely, “ impulses” and structural factors. In the first 
category are factors whose variations lead to economic fluctuations ; 
they may arise out of climatic conditions, population, techniques or currency. 
However, their influence is due to the fact that the structural factors, by 
their very existence, make the system sensitive to the trade cycle ; these 
factors can be assessed by a synthesis of the market and circuit theories. 
The economist now has the necessary elements to construct a “ demonstra- 
tion model” to examine trade cycle fluctuations. 


In the third part the author examines trade cycle variations in detail. 
He takes a system of perfect competition as his initial example, and intro- 
duces various additional elements in turn such as the time the system 
needs to adapt itself to changed conditions, monopolistic forms, the psycho- 
logical tendencies of large groups and variations in the monetary cycle, to 
bring the scheme into closer approximation with reality. The e cycle 
having been reproduced in this way, its cumulative effect has still to be 
explained. Here Professor Jéhr preiers to resort to social and psychological 
theories, which restore to man his pre-eminent place in economic develop- 
ment, rather than mechanical theories. 


In the last chapter the author examines, also from the human standpoint, 
the effect of the trade cycle on employment, welfare and the distribution of 
income. In times of depression frictional or structural unemployment due 
to time lags in adaptation to trade cycle movements is supplemented by 
large-scale, long-term unemployment, and it is difficult, but essential, to 
distinguish between the two. “ The composition of unemployment caused 
by structural modifications changes even though the level of unemployment 
may remain unchanged for some time ; the frictional or structural proportion 
decreases, while the proportion caused by the checking of expansionary 
forces, i.e., unemployment caused by cyclic factors, increases. Finally, at 
the end of the necessary = of adaptation, all that remains is cyclic 
unemployment . .. which always accounts for a greater proportion of 
unemployment than is generally believed.”” A depression lowers the levels 
of production and employment, and thus has an adverse effect not only on 
the well-being of the workers concerned but also on that of the entire com- 
munity. In addition, general economic changes affect welfare by changing 
the distribution of incomes and by the inflation or deflation to which they 
lead, which changes the relations between nominal and real values. Thus, 
in cases of inflation, “ the real income lost by savers, employees and workers 
as a result of failure to adapt incomes to rises in prices is gained by the 
= in the form of proft and by the shareholders in the form of divid- 
ends and increment value”. In the case of deflation income is transferred 
in the opposite direction. 

The inevitable conclusion is that it is essential to control trade cycle 
movements by neutralising these different factors ; however, an economic 
policy of this kind would be either impracticable or dangerous. Conse- 
quently, the author recommends that the State should leave the basis of 
the mechanism governing the trade cycle untouched, but should control the 
cyclic movement by a policy of stabilisation of the national income to 
maintain employment at a high level. 
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Department of National Development, Division of Industrial Develop- 
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PLANNING COMMISSION OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. First Five Year 
Pian. People’s Edition. Delhi, Ministry of Information and Broadcast- 
ing, Publications Division, 1953. 263 pp. 2 rupees 8 annas; 4s. 6d.; 
60 cents. 


The Government of India Planning Commission, which was set up in 
March 1950, published a draft outline of the plan in July 1951 and an 
official account of the final plan, which runs to over 1,000 pages, in December 
1952.1 The People’s Edition is an abridged and slightly simplified version 
of the original. 

India’s first Five Year Plan which the Prime Minister, Jawaharlal Nehru, 
described as “modest, but with far-reaching consequences”, covers a 
five-year period, 1951-56, involves a total outlay of about Rs. 20,690 mil- 
lion, and is expected to increase national income to about Rs. 100,000 
million, or by about 11 per cent. Its importance lies in the fact that it 
initiates in India a comprehensive process of planned economic develop- 
ment with the purpose of raising progressively the living standards of the 
people. It represents, furthermore, an organised national effort to deal 
with multifarious problems involved in increasing production and assuring 
its equitable distribution in a country with an underdevelo economy, an 
old socio-economic order and very low income per head of population. 


The plan is presented in three parts: the first contains an analysis of 
the process of development in an underdeveloped economy ; the second 
is concerned with administration and public co-operation ; and the third 
with various programmes of development. These programmes are grouped 
under a number of headings, which may be reduced to five categories, namely, 
agriculture ; irrigation and power; cottage and small-scale. industries ; 
industry and communications ; and social services and employment. 

As the most important requirement of the country is to increase food 
supplies and the raw materials needed for industry, the plan gives highest 
priority to agriculture, irrigation and power, which together are allotted 
44.6 per cent. of the total outlay. Industry receives 8.4 per cent. and social 
services, where the need is also extensive, 16.4 per cent. of the total. It is 
expected that large-scale community effort will be forthcoming for assisting 
in the liquidation of illiteracy and rural development. It is stated that 
the chief significance of the pattern of outlay is that it will make a sub- 
stantial amount of productive equipment available both in the public and 
— sectors, and thus make more rapid development possible in the 

uture. 


According to the plan, by 1955-56, as compared with 1950-51, production 
of food grains will increase by almost 17 per cent., cotton by over 42 per 
cent., jute by 63 per cent., and sugar cane by about 13 per cent. Major 
irrigation and power projects are expected to bring an additional area 
of 8.5 million acres under irrigation and to generate 1.08 million kW of addi- 
tional power. In the industrial sector, production of pig iron is expected 
to increase by 310,000 tons, finished steel by 390,000 tons, fertilisers by 
528,000 tons, cement by 2.1 million tons and cloth by 1,872 million yards. 





. 1 See “ Development Planning in India”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LXVIII, No. 2, 
ug. 1953, 
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As to the financing of the plan, it is estimated that of a total outlay 
of Rs. 20,690 million about Rs. 7,380 million will be available out of savings 
from the current revenues, and about Rs. 5,200 million out of private sav- 
ings, and Rs. 1,560 million as a result of foreign assistance. The gap of 
Rs. 6,550 million, however, will have to be met from further external 
resources or, in the absence of such resources, through additional measures 
of internal taxation and borrowing and through deficit financing. 

According to rough estimates, it is sta that the plan will create 
additional annual employment ra neg in certain important sectors : 
industry, includin -scale industries, 400,000; major irrigation and 

wer projects, 750,000 ; agriculture, 2,300,000 ; building and construction, 
00,000 ; roads, 200,000; and cottage industries, 2 ion. 

The plan is realistic and flexible ; it is based on a close study of the 
country’s resources, human, natural and capital. Its successful implementa- 
tion will lay the foundation for a faster economic development in the future, 
and that ree on the wholehearted co-operation of the people in every 
phase and the availability of finance. 


PRESIDENCIA DE LA Nacién (Argentine Republic). Segundo Plan Quin- 
quenal. Buenos Aires, Subsecretaria de Informaciones, 1953. 541 pp. 


This volume, which presents Argentina’s second five-year plan, con- 
tains introductions by the President of the Republic and the Minister of 
Technical Affairs. The plan proper, presented in the form of a law, is divided 
into two principal parts, “social action” and “economic action”. The 
former contains chapters on pulation, labour, social welfare, education, 
culture, scientific research, public health, housing and tourism ; the second 
treats of agrarian and mining problems, fuel and electrical power and indus- 
trial, financial, communications, administrative and military problems. 
Each of these chapters contains a fundamental objective as well as the 
general and specific objectives which the plan hopes to achieve. Thus, 
in labour questions, the plan has as its principal aim the development 
of the exercise of workers’ rights as established in the Constitution ; the 
general objectives include full employment, the creation of an employment 
service, the increase of Dns macys. and, finally, as a specific objective, 
the encouragement of collective negotiations and trade associations and the 
preparation of a code of social law. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION MISSION IN COLOMBIA. Reorganisation of the 
Executive Branch of the Colombian Government: Report of a Mission 
headed by Lauchlin Currie. Bogota, Imprenta Nacional, 1952. 
xxxii+448 pp. 

As a sequel to the plan for economic development of Colombia pre 
by a mission of the International Bank in 1950, the Government of that 
country decided to engage a group of experts to draw up afplan for the 
reorganisation of public administration in Colombia, particularly those 
branches which are directly connected with the economic activities of the 
country] The report of this new mission pro a programme for the 
reorganisation of the Colombian Executive without attempting to analyse 
the fundamental characteristics of the State (division and balance of ers, 
etc.) or those sectors which generally directly influence the stan of 
living of the Colombian people. The report contains 17 chapters deali 
with : (1) the President’s office, (2) the budget, government accounting an 
statistics, (3) the administration of the civil service, (4) semi-autonomous 
institutions, (5) the Ministries of Finance, Agriculture, Commerce, Trans- 
port, Labour, Health and Education, (6) social insurance, (7) municipal 
development and housing, (8) co-ordination of monetary, fiscal and exchange 
policies. 

It would be difficult to overstress the importance of a report of this kind 
for a country such as Colombia, where economic development plans encounter 
serious obstacles through defective government administration and orga- 
nisation. 
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UNION EUROPEENNE DES FEDERALISTES. Economie de la Fédération euro- 
péenne. Rome, 1952. 119 pp. 


This work consists of a collection of papers presented to the Congress on 
the Economy of European Federation organised in Genoa in September 
1952 by the Chamber of Commerce in agreement with the Movement for 
European Federation. Only the two papers dealing with labour questions 
are reviewed here. 

Mr. Maurice ALLats discusses trading and trade policy, and shows that 
the freeing of trade would allow an increase of real national income by 
creating large internal markets, which are essential for high productivity 
and a high standard of living. The author believes that in 20 or 30 years 
real wages in Europe could be raised to double or triple their present level 
in France by the organisation of planned income distribution alongside a 
market economy. It would however be impossible to create an economic 
union without bringing about political union first. He makes the specific 
statement that “the agencies of the Schuman Plan will only prove 
efficacious if they are shortly superseded by a federal European 
government ”’. 

Professor PARENTI deals with problems connected with the mobility of 
labour in a federated Europe, and stresses the need to gain the co-operation 
of the workers in wes rama. Eeeniocn rae of labour. To achieve this, it would 
be necessary to improve placement services in order to make employment 
opportunities widely known, to attract workers by better conditions into 
industries scheduled for expansion, to make the community responsible for 
the cost of resettlement, to safeguard real wages and labour conditions 
through the support of the trade unions and gradually to create international 
occupational mobility on the lines suggested in the Schuman Plan. 


UNIVERSITY OF NATAL. Monopoly and Public Welfare. By a Study Group 
in the University of Natal. Pietermaritzburg, University of Natal Press, 
1952. 229 pp. 


Statistics. 


DANISH STATISTICAL DEPARTMENT. Statistisk Tabelverk, Femte Rekke, 
Litra A Nr. 24. Erhvervstellingen 1948 (Census of Manufacturing, 
Distribution and Other Industries). Copenhagen, Bianco Lunos Bok- 
trykkeri, 1953. 252 pp. 


The recent Danish census of manufacturing covers 210,242 establish- 
ments with over 1 million personnel. In comparison with similar censuses 
made in 1925 and 1935 the scope of the data has been extended and the 
industry classification modified to conform with the International Standard 
Industrial Classification. The main tables contain data—by branch of 
industry and separately for wholesale and retail trade and restaurants—on 
the number of establishments and personnel, wages and salaries paid during 
1947. Values are given for turnover, goods used in production and for 
sales, stocks and investments. The international use of the data is facilitated 
by table headings and an alphabetical list of industries in English. 


INSTITUT NATIONAL DE LA STATISTIQUE ET DES ETUDES ECONOMIQUES. 
Les statistiques de transports en France : Description; Modes d’établisse- 
ment ; Résultats. Paris, 1952. 203 pp. 


This survey is one of a series published by the above Institute, which 
aims at providing the public with clear and accurate information concerning 
the existing range of statistical documentation in the main sectors of the 
economy and at focusing attention on deficiencies and desirable improve- 
ments in each field. 
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The book covers all branches of transport—by sea, inland waterways, 
road, rail and air. A concise analytical summary draws attention to the 
deficiencies of present-day French transport statistics. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. Employ- 
ment, Hours and Earnings—State and Area Data, 1947-51. Washington, 
1952. iv+90 pp. 


Industrial Relations. 


Grora, Angelo di. L’intervento dei lavoratori nella gestione delle aziende. 
ea? Quaderni di “ Notizie Economiche”, No. 2, 1952. 202 pp. 
50 lire. 

This book began as a course of lectures to trade union organisers, and 
its aim is above all a practical one. It gives a concise summary of the his- 
torical development, in various countries, of the Y pig mee of workers 
in the administration of undertakings. The author surveys the various 
bodies set up for the purposes of such collaboration in Great Britain, the 
United States and France and also in the countries with a socialist economy. 
The remainder of the book is devoted to a study of the origin and develop- 
ment of works councils in Italy, the main legal basis of which is the Decree 
of 17 April 1945 on the constitution of works councils in the liberated areas. 
Article 46 of the Italian Constitution of 1947 consecrated the right of workers 
to take part in the administration of undertakings within the limits laid 
down by the law. The book also mentions the activity of works councils 
in hs gaa congresses, in agriculture and in the so-called productivity 
crusade. 


Hours, Joseph. Le mouvement ouvrier frangais. Paris, Les Editions 

Ouvriéres, 1952. 153 pp. 

The author’s intention was to trace the history of the French workers’ 
movement as a continuation of his study of the work and thought of the 
French people’ and from the same point of view. The first lesson that stands 
out from his analysis of the movement is “ its chaotic nature, . . . moreor 
less violent upheavals separated by long intervals of exhaustion”. He sees 
it as guided more by instinct than by conscious will-power and asks whether 
this state of “ childhood ” is not really lack of courage. He considers that 
“the very strength of which the working class has given proof summons 
it today to take up the inheritance of the former ruling classes ” and he is 
confident that “ the working class, vanguard of the French people, will rise 
above fear and scruples, and continue its history henceforth by making 
French history ”. 

The book is divided into six chapters: The Origins (before 1791), The 
Birth of the Working World (1791-1831), The Beginnings of Self-Awareness 
(1831-1851), The Beginnings of Workers’ Action (1851-1871), Workers’ 
(1500-1950) (1871-1914) and the Working Class and the State (1914-1940) 

). 7a. 

‘fine workers’ movement is considered in its broadest sense and in its 
most diverse features, and through its varied history a few firm and well- 
chosen strokes trace the development of trade unionism, itself manifold and 
ever-changing.) 


LreonetTt1, Alfonso. L’Italie (des origines a 1922). Mouvements ouvriers 
et socialistes (chronologie et bibliographie). Paris, Les Editions Ouvriéres, 
1952. 198 pp. 

MattrRon, Jean. Le syndicalisme révolutionnaire—Paul Delesalle. Preface 


by Edouard Dotifans. Collection “ Masses et Militants”. Paris, Les 
Editions Ouvriéres, 1952. 162 pp. 


1 uvre et Pensée du Peuple frangais (Paris, 1945). 
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Wixutiams, Francis. Ernest Bevin : Portrait of a Great Englishman. Fore- 
word by Clement AtritzE. London, Hutchinson and Co. Ltd., 1952. 
288 pp. 21s. 


The I.L.O. has reason to be grateful to Ernest Bevin. He was always a 
strong believer in the Organisation. He participated in its work before the 
war and he was one of the little band of statesmen—which included President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Mackenzie King—who helped to make it 

ssible for the I.L.O. to function during the war. Moreover, it was Ernest 
Bevin who fathered the idea that the I.L.O. should set up a number of 
Industrial Committees—one of the major developments in the work of the 
I.L.O. in recent years. 

In this book Francis Williams tells a vivid story. It is not, as he says, a 
full biograph but it shows Bevin as he really was and not simply as a 
biographer’s hero. His outstanding merits and his strength of character are 
brought out but so also are his faults. Although his weaknesses are not 
concealed they are quite overshadowed by his strength of character, powerful 
personality, gift of organisation, skill as a negotiator, capacity for work, 
ability to grasp the things that really matter, fertility in producing ideas and 
ability to put them into effect, sympathy with ordinary people, sense of 
— and burning desire to e life better for the peoples of the 
world. 

Most of Bevin’s career was spent in the trade union movement. He was 
nearly 60 when he became a Member of Parliament and Minister of Labour 
and National Service, and 64 when he was made Foreign Secretary. He was 
for years a dominating figure in the trade union movement and the Labour 
Party, and he became one of the most formidable members of the War 
Cabinet. His great achievements in the trade union world and at the Minis- 
try of Labour and National Service were given full recognition during his 
lifetime. Opinions about his career as Foreign Secre are more varied ; 
Williams himself agrees with the opinion expressed by the Observer in May 
1948 that “ history will very ibly rate him as one of the greatest Foreign 
Secretaries this country ever and the best she could own 4 have had 
at this particular juncture ”. bane all re on Bevin’s career are 
based on personal experience. His book will help not only to explain Ernest 
Bevin himself but also to throw light on social developments in the United 
Kingdom and on the distinctive British methods which have been evolved 
for handling the problems of labour. 


Manpower, 


ASSOCIATION DES PATRONS ET INGENIEURS CATHOLIQUES. Problémes de 
la Jeunesse Ouvriére. Extract from Bulletin Social des Industriels, 
No. 191, November 1952. La Journée Sociale de Mons: Rencontre des 
Régionales de 1’A.P.I.C. du Hainaut. Brussels, 1952. 32 pp. 


CAMERA DI COMMERCIO, INDUSTRIA E AGRICCLTURA DI MILANO. Aspetti 
della disoccupazione in provincia di Milano. Extract from “Studi e 
Statistiche ’, Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4, 1953. Milan, 1953. 133 pp. 800 lire. 


This study of unemployment in the province of Milan is in four parts. 
The first deals with the physical, economic and demographic character 
of the province. The second analyses the characteristics of the labour 
market with special reference to the demand for labour and includes two 
chapters on the composition, rate of growth and geographical mobility 
of the labour force. The third part is a thorough study of the qualitative 
and quantitative aspects of unemployment in the province, with a chapter 
on the obstacles which hamper the organisation of the labour market. 
The last part contains an analysis of the probable development of the labour 
market and suggests some possible solutions to the problem of unemploy- 
ment in the province. 
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Conditions of Work. 


INTERNATIONAL LANDWORKERS’ FEDERATION. A Better Future for Planta- 
tion Workers. A Survey of Working and Living Conditions of Planta- 
tion Workers and the Way to a Better Future. By C. J. VERSLUys. 
Utrecht, 1953. 80 pp. 


NORWEGIAN MINISTRY OF INDUSTRY. Productivity in American Indusiry : 
“, e Systems, Co-operation. Report from the Study Team of the Ministry 
ndustry. Oslo, 1952, 144 pp. 


PiERsSON, Frank C. Community Wage Patterns. Publications of the Institute 
of Industrial Relations. Berkeley, Los Angeles, University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1953. xvii+213 pp. $3.75. 


Rehabilitation. 


BarKER, Roger G. In collaboration with Beatrice A. Wricut, Lee MEYERSON 
and Mollie R. Gonicxk. Adjustment to Physical Handicap and Iliness : 
A Survey of the Social Psychology of Physique and Disability. New York, 
Social Science Research Council, 1953. xvi+440 pp. 


A revised edition of a 1946 publication dealing with the relation between 
social behaviour an rsonality and normal and pathological variations in 
physical size, strength, motor ability, senso: a, and health. The 
intention in preparing this very detailed Wve ede cre fe) work is to assemble 
what is known of the subject and to indicate problems for future investiga- 
tion. Apart from general chapters on the subject there are separate chapters 
on the effects of cri rippling conditions, tuberculosis, impaired hearing, impaired 
vision and acute illness and a final chapter on the employment of the dis- 
abled. Most of the chapters contain exhaustive summaries and 
there is also a 50-page general bibliography. 

A serious research work of deep interest to students, professional workers 
and administrators engaged in the fields of psychology and rehabilitation. 


BurREAU UNIVERSITAIRE DE STATISTIQUE ET DE DOCUMENTATION SCOLAIRE 
ET PROFESSIONNELLE ET CENTRE NATIONAL D’INFORMATION POUR LA 
READAPTATION. Réadaptation. Revue mensuelle. No.1, January 1953. 
Paris, 1953. 48 pp. 125 francs. 


CENTRE INTERNATIONAL DE L’ENFANCE. Réadaptation des enfants atteints 
d’infirmité motrice. Cours du Centre International de l’Enfance, Paris- 
Londres, 15 Octobre-15 Décembre 1951. Conférences recueillies et 
rédigées par M™¢ le Docteur Ch. Martin. Travaux et Documents : 
V. Paris, Librairie Lefrancgois ; London, Lange, Maxwell & Springer, 
Ltd., 1952. 435 pp. 


A collected edition of the lectures given at a course organised by the 
International Children’s Centre, Paris, from 15 October to 15 December 
1951. The majority of the 50 chapters deal with different medical and surgical 
aspects of this problem, but there are also four chapters on educational and 
social aspects and a chapter on vocational guidance and training. 


FerGcuson, T. The Young Delinquent in his Social Setting. London, 
New York, Toronto, Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 
for the Nuffield Foundation, 1952. xii+158 pp. 10s. 6d. 


The problem of juvenile delinquency is here considered against the 
a and environmental background of a selected group of Glas, — boys. 
+ nage gives information on the ordinary boy, the physically handi 
conned y and the mentally handicapped boy and their response to treat- 
ment. The information is presented in a scientific fashion and affords 
excellent material for study by all interested in sociology, delinquency 
and the problems of adolescence. 
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Social Security. 


FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY, Social Security Administration. Social Security 
in the United States. Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1953. v+65pp. 25 cents. 

An official description for the general reader of the United States social 
security programme. In addition to a concise explanation of existing social 
security and related measures, the pamphlet contains an informative discus- 
sion of the historical background’ of these measures and the place they now 
occupy in American life. A useful chronology of social et development 
in the Uniied States and a selected bibliography are included. 


— Social Workers from Around the World Observe Social Welfare in the 
United States. International Technical Cooperation Series No. 1. 
Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1952. ii+211 pp. 

A collection of observations on social services in the United States, 
taken from reports of visiting social workers from other countries. 


FRASSINETTI, Augusto. Assunzione obligatoria al lavoro degli invalidi di 
guerra. Milan, Dott. A. Guiffre, Editore, 1952. 191 pp. 800 lire. 


This book brings together the legislation in force in Italy respecting the 
compulsory employment of war-disabled persons, which is founded mainly 
on Act No, 375 of 3 Tune 1950. The regulations governing the application of 
the relevant provisions are reproduced, with comparative tables showing 
the various provisions of the Act and the regulations thereunder. An 
appendix contains the parliamentary debates prior to the passage of the Act 
and previous legislation on the subject, which goes back to 1921. 


INSTITUTO COLOMBIANO DE SEGUROS SOCIALES. Antecedentes y Documentos 
de los Seguros Sociales. Edited by Jesis Maria RENGiFo. 2 vols. Bogota, 
Imprenta y Editorial Antares, 1952. xiv-+641 and 565 pp. 


The first of a series of publications giving the results of research into the 
history of social security in Colombia. It includes a very complete study of 
the various projects submitted between 1928 and 1945 in so far as they 
touch on the essential substance of the present law on social security. The 
year 1928 is taken as a starting point because it was in that year that the 
idea of a social security system first took up the attention of the Colombian 
legislature. The book reproduces the text of these earlier projects and thus 
shows how varied were the ideas prevailing on social security down to the 
adoption, in 1946, of the social security Act now in force. 

ese two volumes will be followed by others on the social security 
legislation now in force in Colombia and on related statistical questions. 


Living Conditions. 


HovusInG AND HoME FINANCE AGENCY. Housing Research: Housing of 
the Nonwhite Population, 1940 to 1950. Washington, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1952. vi+42 pp. 25 cents. 


MINISTRY OF HOUSING AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT. Design in Town and 
Village. Part 1: The English Village ; Part II : The Design of Residential 
Areas; Part III: Design in City Centres. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1953. vi+120 pp. 7s. 6d. 


Report on a Revised Plan for the Town and Region of Gandhidham, Kutch, 
India. Prepared for the Government of India Ministry of Transport, 
and the United States De ment of State, Technical Cooperation 
Administration, by ApAms, HowarpD and GREELEY, in collaboration with 
the Office of the Administrator, United States Housing and Home 

Finance Agency. Boston, Mass., 1952. 51 pp. 
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“Scottish Hovusinc Apvisory CoMMITTEE. Housing of Special Groups : 
Older People; One-Person and Two-Person Households; Large House- 
holds ; Disabled People ; Higher-Income Group Households ; Occupational 
Groups. Edinburgh, H.M. Stationery Office, 1952. 102 pp. 5s. 


TEMPORARY STATE Hovusinc Rent Commission (STATE OF NEw York). 
a on Rent Control. By Joseph D. McGotprickx. New York, 1952, 
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Agriculture. 


MINISTERIO DE GANADERI[A ¥ AGRICULTURA (Reptiblica Oriental del Uru- 
guay), Direccién de Agronomfa, Seccién economia y estadistica agraria. 
Censo general agropecuario, 1951. Montevideo, 1952. xlvii+ 450 pp. 


Yazp1, Karim. Le probléme agraire de I’Iran. Thése présentée a la Faculté 
de Sciences Economiques et Sociales de l'Université de Genéve. Thése 
No. 135. Lyons, Imprimerie Emmanuel Vitte, 1952. 211 pp. 

In this study the author examines the main ayers in the Iranian 
land question, latifundia, and attempts to show the facts of the problem 
and the measures for which it calls, particularly the division of large estates 
among the peasants cultivating them. The chapters on the typical village, 
the co-operative movement in Iran and suitable measures for ing out 
land reform in that country are of special interest. The book contains a 
valuable bibliography. 


Co-operation. 


Amorés Rica, Narciso. El végimen juridico fiscal de las cooperativas espa- 
fiolas. Madrid, Editorial de Derecho Financiero, 1952. xv-+288 pp. 


100 pesetas. 
Rozier, Jean. Les coopévatives agricoles : statut juridique; constitution ; 
estion ; financement. Foreword by Pierre MARTIN. face by Maurice 


ALMADE. Paris, Librairies Techniques, 1952. 570 pp. 


The first part of this very comprehensive study deals with the legal 
status of agricultural co-operatives. Beginning with the historical back- 
ground, it shows the connection between co-operative societies in general 
and agricultural co-operatives, and describes the legal side of farming co- 
operation. The second part is devoted to the constitutional rules, and pays 
special attention to the question of the society’s capital. The author has 
not been afraid to tackle the very topical problem of the revaluation of 
shares in step with currency depreciation. e third part deals with the 
management of farm co-operatives (board of management, general meeting, 
members, etc.) and raises the ever-difficult question nt participation 
of members in the life of their organisation when their capital (i.e,, the 
number of shares they hold) increases. Methods of financing and supervising 
agricultural co-operatives are dealt with in the fourth part, where the author 
surveys the various kinds of government assistance which can be rendered 
by agricultural credit, rural planning, etc., and also gives an idea of the 
machinery of state supervision, either direct or through consulting boards. 
The fifth part is devoted to agricultural unions, federations and groups, all 
of which are minutely described, and gives the general characteristics of the 
different of farm co-operative. Finally, the sixth part deals with the 
position of agricultural co-operatives as regards taxation—direct and indirect 
taxes, registration and stamp dues. 

tere ren include the basic laws on co-operatives and particularly 
agricultural co-operatives in France, model rules for different of agri- 
cultural co-operative, examples of legal documents relating to the manage- 
= of co-operatives, examples of standing orders and a sample balance 

eet. 
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English Radicalism 1886-1914 


By S. MACCOBY 


The author’s two previous volumes, English Radicalism 1832-1852 and 
English Radicalism 1853-1886, have been accepted as a revealing contribu- 
tion to the histary of the pooereeye forces at work in nineteenth-century 
England. The present volume reproduces from contemporary documents, 
in its most revealing form, the story of the English Left between 1886 and 
1914. Vol. 3. 42s. net 


Problems of Economic Union 


By J. E. MEADE, C.B., M.A. 


In his new book Professor Meade discusses the main problems in the 
formation of an Economic Union of one sort or another between a number 
of independent States. It is a timely review of many present attempts at 
forming economic unions, such as Benelux, the Schuman Plan for a European 
Coal and Steel Community, the common defence of N.A.T.O., etc., and the 
American advocacy of European economic union. 9s. 6d. net 


Planning and the Price Mechanism 


The Liberal-Socialist Solution 
By J. E. MEADE, C.B., M.A. 


“ Altogether this is a valuable little book which should make not only 
the rationale of enlightened Socialism and the mechanics of planning, but 
the nature of Britain’s present economic dilemma, a good deal clearer to 
its readers.” —Spectator. “ As usual we get great lucidity of treatment from 
Professor Meade.”—D. B. CopLanp, Economic Record, Sydney. 

d imp. 8s. 6d. net 


The Refugee in the Post-War World 


By JACQUES VERNANT 


This book is the outcome of a study begun in 1951 at the request of 
the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees. It tells the story and 
describes the circumstances of the various categories of refugee in Europe 
and the other continents. The author has endeavoured to draw a picture 
of the circumstances surrounding the flight of individual refugees. At the 
same time he has brushed in a vast canvas depicting the main refugee 
movements after the Second World War. 45s. net 
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Selected Current Social Publications 


Report on the World Social Situation. (U.N. Publ. 
No. 1952.1V.11) 180 pp. $1.75 ; 12s. 6d. ; Sw. fr. 7.00. English, 
French and Spanish editions. 


This is the first United Nations world-wide survey of the international 
situation regarding population, health, food and nutrition, housing, 
education, conditions of work and employment, special circumstances 
of need and general levels of income and welfare. Concluding 
chapters take a regional approach to the over-all social problems of 
three separate areas—Latin America, the Middle East, and South 
and South-east Asia. 


Methods of Administering Assistance to the Needy. (U.N. Publ. 
No. 1952.IV.10) 47 pp. $0.40; 3s. ; Sw. fr. 1.50. English and 
French editions. 


A study of the programme in seven countries from five continents 
covering the place of assistance to the needy in the social security 
structure ; eligibility requirements; and the level, financing and 
administration of assistance. 


In-Service Training in Social Welfare. (U.N. Publ. No. 1952.IV.9) 
47 pp. $0.40; 3s. ; Sw. fr. 1.50. 


A study of how a long-range welfare training programme of assist- 
ance to governments may be developed, covering the general prin- 
ciples, administration, content and methods of in-service training 
in social welfare. 


International Review of Criminal Policy. Annual subscription : 
$3.50; 25s. ; Sw. fr. 14.00. Single copy : $2.00 ; 15s. ; Sw. fr. 8.00. 
English and French editions. 


A journal of applied criminological science to facilitate the exchange 
of information on methods and techniques employed in the preven- 
tion of crime and the treatment of offenders throughout the world. 
The Review covers relevant legislation and administration, new 
projects and methods, principles of advanced practice and pertinent 
activities of national and international organisations. Each issue 
contains a comprehensive topical bibliography. Published twice a 
year. First issue : No. 1, January 1952. 


Economic Measures in Favour of the Family. (U.N. Publ. 
No. 1952.IV.6) 175 pp. $1.25 ; 9s. ; Sw. fr. 5.00. English edition. 


A survey of the laws and administrative regulations in various 
countries relating to the maintenance of the family level of income, 
to the maintenance of the family pattern of consumption and expen- 
diture and to the maintenance of the family means of subsistence. 


Available in national currencies from Sales Agents for United Nations 
publications or from the Sales and Circulation Section, United Nations, 
New York, or the Sales Section, European Office of the United Nations, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 
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Quarterly Journal of Industrial and Vocational Psychology 
Contents of Vol. XXVII, No. 2, April 1953 


Absence and Labour Turnover in a Changing Economic Climate. By Hilde Brenrenp. 

A Note on the Scale-Product Technique of Attitude Scale Construction. By Peter F. C. Castie. 
Social Aspects of Industrial Change. By J. H. Smiru. 

The Relay Assembly Test Room in Retrospect. By Michael ArcyLe. 

A Study of a Merit-Rating Scheme in a Factory. By Norah M. Davis. 

Raising Job Satisfaction: A Utilitarian Approach. By John D. Hanpysipe. 


Annual Subscription : 30s. 
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Journal of the Royal Statistical Society 
Published in two paris 


Series A: papers dealing with such matters as population and vital 
statistics, agriculture, economics, finance, trade, industry and sociology ; 
also book reviews and notes on matters of current interest. 

Series B : papers dealing with advances in statistical methodology and 
mathematical subjects. 

Price per number: Series A: 15s.; Series B: {£1 2s. 6d. 
Annua subscription, post free : Series A, 4 numbers: £3 1s. ; Series B, 2 numbers : £2 5s. 6d. 
Both parts available free to Fellows. For particulars apply to the Assistant Secretary 
Roya. STATISTICAL SocrEety, 4 Portugal Street, Lonpon, W.C.2 
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The Quarterly Journal of the Royal Economic Society 
December 1952 * 


The Government’s Monetary Policy .........++++e66 A. H. Ensor and others 

Full Employment in Retrospect. ......+..+4++s+ee sees D. T. Jack 

The Reduction of Fluctuations in the Incomes of Primary Producers . P. T. Bauer and F. W. Paisu 
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PAKISTAN ECONOMICS AND COMMERCE 
An indispensable source of important information on matters economic and financial 
Published under the technical advice and guidance of 


S. M. AKHTAR, M.A., Ph.D. (London) 
Head of the Economics Department, 
Punjab University, Lahore 














Price per copy: Rs. 2. 9, Jan Mohammad Road, Anarkali, 
Annual subscription, including postage: Rs. 12. P.O. Box 251, Lahore, 
WORKER 
Contains : 


Special Articles on Labour 
Labour Laws and Decisions 
News and Views 

Statistics on Cost of Living 


An authoritative monthly publication about labour conditions in Pakistan. 
Published by: PAKISTAN LABOUR PUBLICATIONS, Martin Roan, Karacut-5. 
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Direction of ‘ni Commodity 
International Trade Trade Statistics 
(quarterly with monthly supplements ) (quarterly ) 


Two periodicals on international trade to meet the growing demand for statistics on 
external trade which show not only the total imports and exports of each country but also 
the direction of the trade, the commodities in trade and the price at which the commodities 
move. Published by the United Nations. English editions. 


Contiess Aapet Sosa See $7.50 ; 55s. ; Sw. fr. 30.00 or equivalent 
(Direction of International Trade : $5.00 ; 37s. 6d. ; Sw. fr. 20.00; 
Commodity Trade Statistics : $4.00 ; 30s. ; Sw. fr. 16.00) 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 


Report of the Ad Hoc Committee 
on Forced Labour 


Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 36+ 


A resolution adopted by the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations on 19 March 1951 invited the International 
Labour Organisation to co-operate with the Council in the earliest 
possible establishment of an Ad Hoc Committee on Forced Labour. 
The Committee was requested to determine the extent to which 
systems of forced or corrective labour are employed as a means 
of political coercion and on such a scale as to constitute an important 
element in the economy of a given country. The Committee began 
by making a survey of the problem based on the replies of govern- 
ments to a questionnaire, the documents and evidence which had 
been placed before the Economic and Social Council and relevant 
information submitted by organisations and private individuals. 
The conclusions of the Committee are based on a study of the 
information derived from the survey together with other documenta- 
tion including in particular the texts of laws and regulations. 


CONTENTS 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. 


Organisation—Terms of Reference—Methods of Work—Conclusions Con- 
cerning the Allegations (Territories Administered by Australia—Territories 
Administered by Belgium—Bulgaria—Czechoslovakia—tTerritories Admi- 
nistered by or Associated with France—Democratic Republic of Germany— 
Hungary—Latin American Countries—Poland—tTerritories Administered by 
Portugal—-Romania—Spain—Union of South Africa and South-West 
Africa—Union of Soviet Socialist Republics—United Kingdom and 
Territories Administered by the United Kingdom—United States of Amer- 
ica)—General Observations. 


AprEenpDIx I Historical Survey of International Action Concerning Forced Labour. 


ApprEnDIx II Text of the Committee’s Questionnaire and Summary of the Replies 
from Governments. 

AprenDrx III Summary of Allegations, of Replies to Allegations and of the Ma- 
terial Available to the Committee ; Comments by Governments ; 
Additional Material. 

620 pages Price : $3.75 ; 22s. 6d. 


1 Also issued as Supplement No. 13 in the Official Records of the Sixteenth 
Session of the Economic and Social Council. 














